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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES 


STANFORD CONFERENCE ON POPULATION PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERICA 


August 18, 1954 


At the conelusion of the 1954 summer quarter, Stanford University will 
conduct its regular conference on Latin American affairs. This year's topic 
will be "The Population Problems of Latin America," and the conference will 
take place on the day immediately following the eight-weeks session. Many 
distinguished specialists are expected to take part. Latin Americanists 
wishing to attend should apply to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, or to any of the Committee Members 
listed below. All summer students will be eligible to attend. There will be 
plenary sessions, and section meetings devoted to specialized topics. 
Professor Preston James of Syracuse University, a distinguished expert on 
Latin American population problems, will spend the summer at Stanford as 
Visiting Professor of Geography and will assist tne Committee in the 
preparation of the conference. 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers is to 
be held in San Francisco on the two following days, August 19-20, and those 
attending this convention are cordially invited to visit Stanford for the 
conference. Stanford University is located 33 miles south of San Francisco, 
near Palo Alto on the San Francisco peninsula. 


The topics to be discussed in the section meetings, together with the 
names of the Stanford faculty members responsible for those sections, are as 
follows: 


1. Population Trends in Latin America 


William Alfred Spurr, Graduate School of Business 
Charles N. Reynolds, Sociology 


What are the facts about population trends in Latin America? While 
there is much room for argument, it seems evident that Latin America shows in 
an acute form the population pressure which is a major concern for 
demographers. We may quote the initial paragraphs from "Latin America: Area 
of Population Explosion," published by the Population Reference Bureau as 
Vol. IX. No. 6 of Population Bulletin (incidentally, we recommend that 
conference participants acquire this monography for 50 cents from the 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc. of 1507 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.): 


"Latin America, the world's most explosive area of population 
growth, is a region of precarious imbalance between people and 
resources. The estimated rate of growth is 2.5 percent annually. 
The world is growing at slightly more than one percent per year 
and the United States at 1.7 percent. 


"Estimates put the total population of Latin America, 
including the West Indies, at about 173 million--approximately 
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equal to the combined totals of the United States and Canada. But 
should the hemisphere's present growth rates continue to the year 
2000, the population score would stand North America 250 million, 
Latin America and West Indies 550 million. In other words, the 
Latin American population would triple in 47 years. 


"Even faster growth is possible. Death rates have shown a 
substantial decline. There is considerable latitude for further 
decline in most countries because modern medicine and technology 
could reduce these drastically. The traditionally high birth 
rates are expected to remain high for some time to come. If high 
fertility persists and mortality sharply declines, present rates 
of growth will skyrocket in many countries. 


"To illustrate, should death rates fall to the level of the 
United States' rate and birth rates remain at present levels, 
the area's rate of growth would increase to 3.3 percent annually. 
At that rate, the population would pass the billion mark soon 
after the year 2000." ... 


@. Resources, Climate and Population 


Joseph E. Williams, Geography 
Paul F. Griffin, Geography 


What is the relationship between population growth and habitat? 
The view commonly held by specialists is that the population of Latin America 
is growing faster than do food resources. However, in his new book, The 
World's Food (New York: Harpers, 1954), Professor M. K. Bennett, Director 
of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, accuses politically- 
minded functionaries and sensationalists of deliberately scaring the public: 
"One may harbor the suspicion that the F.A.0O. has tended to paint the picture 
of the world food situation in the most sombre colors, whether or not in 
precise reflection of the facts, with a view to stimulating support and 
action. This is a political device with a long history." (pp. 189-90). 
Professor Bennett questions the scientific value of many observations about” 
malnutrition: "Who really knows of Brazil that per capita consumption there 
in 1934-38 was really 2,150 calories as against 2,450 required, when the 
F.A.0O. itself had once (in 1949) estimated the consumption as 2,552 calories? 
Who observed and statistically documented a large fraction of the Mexican 
population?" (p. 197). This book constitutes a sceptical refusal to be 
aroused by the Neo-Malthusian school. In the index, the "Malthusian theory" ; 
is described under these significant subheadings: "arithmetical fallacies," 
"failure in practice," "intellectual trap," “reversal of, in global analyses." 
These are surely strong words to be used by a dispassionate statistician. j 


Professor Bennett's book is referred to here at some length because it 
reflects the attitude of one group of food experts who maintain that the 
Pessimism of most writers on the subject is mere sensationalism. The fact 
remains that José de Castro, in his Geografia da Fome, and many other 
competent writers. have amassed considerable evidence to show that Latin 
America does face a serious food crisis. Who are right, the alarmists-or 
the cynics? F 


3. Health and Population Growth 


Sidney Raffel, Bacteriology 
Louis Olsen, Public Health 


The subject of this section is closely related to the former. If it 
is possible to assess the actual resources, present and future, of Latin 
america as a basis for human life, it is equally necessary to try to give 
some account of the health of Latin Americans. How much has been achieved 
in eradicating disease from the southern republics? How fast is modern 
sanitation being introduced into Latin America? How widespread are birth- 


control practices? 


4, Economic Development and Population Growth 


Eugene Staley, Stanford Research Institute 
Weldon B. Gibson, Stanford Research Institute 
Charles Wheeler, Pope and Talbot 

Henry Drath, Bank of i.merica 


There is undoubtedly in Latin America a remarkable economic develop- 
ment. How is it spread, geographically and socially, and how significant is 
it? How is it related to population growth? What does all this mean in 
terms of market estimations and predictions? This section will be of special 
interest to economists and businessmen; the organizing committee consists of 
two distinguished economists and two leaders of the San Francisco business 


community. 


5. Labor Migrations Across National Boundaries 


Martin B. Travis, Jr., Political Science 
John Thompson, Geography 


The problem of Mexican "wetbacks" crossing into California and the 
Southwest is one of a series of labor migrations across national boundaries. 
While some mention must be made of Haitian peasants crossing into the 
Dominican Republic and other similar cases, the major emphasis in this 
section will be on the wetback problem. What does it mean in U.S. terms? 


What does it mean in Mexican terms? 


Program 
All meetings will take place in the School of Education 


9:30 - 10:15 a.m. Opening General Session 


10:30 - 12:00 a.m. Section Meetings 
12:45 1:30 p.m. Luncheon in Stanford Union 


2:00 Section gatherings 
4:00 Social gathering at L'Omelette restaurant on 


the Camino Real. Dinner will be available at 
L'Omelette or any of the other restaurants on 
"restaurant row." 


9:30 p.m. Closing General Section. 


Transportation will be provided between the university and L'Omelette 
restaurant. Participants are responsible for their meals and refreshments. 


If you plan to attend the conference, please return the form below. 
For further information, write to the committee members responsible for the 
section in which you are interested. It is hoped that participants will be 
present at morning, afternoon and evening sessions, so as to participate 
fully in the discussions. A report on the Stanford conference will be 
prepared and sent to the World Population Conference to be held in Rome 
(August 31 - September 10) under the auspices of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, in cooperation with the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population. 


Ronald Hilton, Director 
Hispanic American Studies 
Stanford University 


Professor Ronald Hilton, Director 
Hispanic American Studies 
Stanford University 

Stanford, California 
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FOREWORD 


The pact between the United States and Spain is providing American 
contractors with a fertile field, and the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture with 
an outlet for some agricultural surpluses which are being used as payment for 
services rendered under the pact. While Catalan autonomy has been a feebly 
supported cause since the Civil War, Basque nationalism with Catholic over- 
tones has become increasingly vigorous, to judge by the trial of 17 Basques 
in Vitoria. The struggle continues between the Falange on the one hand and 
the monarchists and the Army on the other; Franco has recently given verbal 
encouragement to the Falange, while U.S. help is strengthening the Army. 


Portuguese affairs proceed quietly, except for the increasing tension 
between India and Portugal over Goa and the other Portuguese enclaves in 
India. While Indians staged anti-Portuguese riots in Bombay and other Indian 
cities, Prime Minister Salazar declared that an invasion of Goa would be 
regarded as an attack on the Portuguese homeland. 


At the Caracas conference, Mexico abstained when the U.S. proposed that 
Communist infiltration into any American republic would be a matter for joint 
concern. In this way, Mexico showed that it was tacitly supporting 
Guatemala, the butt of American accusations. Tacitly is an appropriate word, 
since the Mexicen delegation was generally uncommunicative and alienated most 
of the Latin American delegations by its strong, silent attempt to force 
other Latin American delegations to recognize Mexico as the leader of the 
Hispanic American bloc. Mexico's resistance to U.S. landlords in the matter 
of the braceros parallels the Guatemalan crusade against the United Fruit 
landlords, and in both cases a social sense of inferiority rather than any 
precise claims are the root of the trouble. 


Guatemalan Foreign Minister Toriello was lionized at Caracas by the very 
Latin American delegations which refused to support Guatemala against the 
United States. While rather sordid calculations impelled some Latin American 
countries to support Dulles in the hope of receiving a quid pro quo on 
economic issues, they applauded the dull speeches of Toriello ana compared 
him with a David fighting a Goliath. When a small Latin American republic 
becomes embroiled in a polemic with the United States, the sympathies of 
fellow Latin Americans will inevitably be with the former. The United Fruit 
Company was denounced in the wildest terms; it was a pity that, given the 
discreet attitude of the U.S. delegation, there was no way of presenting the 
other side of the case. Les absents ont toujours tort. 


El Salvador was the only Spanish American country at Caracas which 
seemed genuinely hostile to Guatemala. Honduras supported the United States, 
but without vigor, no doubt on account of the internal stresses within 
Honduras. Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United States Guillermo Sevilla 
Sacasa won the admiration of all by the skill and energy with which he 
presided over the important commission on political and juridical matters, 
where the Communist issue was fought out. At the same time, it was embarrass- 
ing to see all the minor dictatorships of Latin America rush to support the 
United States. Costa Rica was not represented at the conference. The 
Panamanian delegation, rather ungraciously, used the conference to voice 
vehement objections to the United States administration of the Canal. When 
Sra. de Remén made her much applauded speech denouncing racial discrimination 
in the Canal Zone, it was typical of the artificiality of the meeting that no 


one would have dreamed of saying a word about the discrimination which 
exists in the Republic of Panama. 


The Cuban delegation supported the United States on most matters, but 
the knowledge that the Batista government is faced with serious opposition 
at home weakened their position. Pan American conferences are essentially 
meetings of Spanish American delegates at which U.S. and Brazilian 
delegates show their loneliness and their minority status by speaking in 
Spanish. Since Heitians show little inclination to learn Spanish, the 
Haitian delegation wes effectively isolated and ignored. The Dominican 
Republic supported the United States, but it will heave to wait until the 
economic conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro in November to see how its 
economic status stands, especially with regarc to sugar quotas. Puerto 
Rico was represented at Caracas by Dr. Arturo Morales Carrion, Under- 
secretary of State in Puerto Rico and alternate delegate on the American 
delegation. He lost no opportunity to explain to Latin American delegates 
that Puerto Rico is not the victim of U.S. imperialism. 


As the host country, Venezuela did not take an active part in the 
Ceracas debates. It was content to provide the necessary facilities in the 
new University City, of which the library, the auditorium and the 
administration buildings constituted the principal units used by the 
conference. Security precautions were remarkably strict, and the feared 
student demonstrations in the university buildings next to those used by 
the conference failed to materialize. Throughout the Caracas area, the 
astounding physical development of Venezuela was there for all to see, and 
it was the hope of the U.S. delegation that the representatives of other 
countries would be impressed with the results achieved by the combination 
of U.S. capital and native resources. 


Colombia and Peru were so concerned withthe Haya de la Torre case that 
neither played a very effective role, despite the usual eloquence of Peru's 
Victor Andrés Belaunde. There was a general demand in Colombia that the 
Bogota conversations on this subject, which had been the pretext for so 
much conviviality, should produce some results. At the last moment, and 
with unnecessarily dramatic declarations, both sides announced that they 
had reached a solution, although, in a manner unparalleled in international 
law, they refused to reveal the nature of the solution until it had been 


carried out. 


As was inevitable, the border dispute between Ecuador and Peru 
produced some dramatic scenes. Despairing of recovering her lost Amazon 
lands, Ecuador led the movement to have national sovereignty extended two 
hundred miles out to sea. The Latin American delegations were enthusiastic 
about this form of imperialism, and the conference presented the odd 
spectacle of a regional organization blithely rewriting international law 
without any reference to most of the world. It is evident that the 
jurisdiction of a regional meeting must be sharply restricted. 


Bolivia has carried out a social revolution far deeper than that of 
Guatemala. Yet, while the Guatemalan delegation was self-confident and 
defiant, that of Bolivia was most eager to be on good terms with the United 
States. The explanation would seem to be that unrest in Bolivia is far more 
serious than in Guatemala, and that the Bolivian Government can see no 
salvation outside of the United States aid, while Guatemala can live 
happily on its coffee exports. 


The Chilean delegation was friendly to the United States, whereas the 
undistinguished Argentine delegation was clearly determined to make the 
conference as inconsequential as possible. It led the crusade against 
colonialism with the evident intention of embarrassing the United States. 


The hero of the conference was really the Uruguayan delegate Jiménez 
de Aréchaga. In a continent of dictatorships, it was good to hear a fear- 
less voice enumerating the sine qua non of orderly, democratic government 
and clearly inviting Argentina to stand up and be counted. Hypocrisy being 
the hommage which vice renders to virtue, the conference saved its 
collective face by passing the so-called "Declaration of Caracas" in which 
it belatedly expressed its support of Uruguay's stand. 


The most distinguished delegation at the tonference was that of Brazil. 
The American delegation consisted of able, hard-working, usually tight- 
lipped functionaries, bearing patiently a heavy burden of responsibility, 
since this country was constantly faced with new demands. While showing 
real cordiality to the United States, the Brazilian delegation was a 
tertius gaudens between Anglo-America and Spanish America, and played to 
the full the role of the great mediator. It was well-equipped to do so, 
since the large delegation comprised a surprising number of leaders of 
Brazilian intellectual life. Foreign Minister Vicente Rao spoke clearly 
and intelligently. It may be noted with some satisfaction that both he and 


Jiménez de Aréchaga are university professors. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


In accordance with the military and economic assistance pacts between 
the United States and Spain, three U.S. contractors have won bids to do 
construction work on the Spanish military bases. The contractors are: 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company, New York City; Walsh Construction Company, 
Davenport, Iowa; and Brown and Root, Inc., Houston, Texas. For the work in 
Spain, the three firms reportedly will form a new corporation and establish 
a headquarters office. Four architectural engineering companies--Shaw, 
Metz, and Dolio of Chicago, Metcalf and Eddy of Boston, Frederick R. Harris 
of New York, and Pereira and Luckman of Los Angeles--selected to perform 
master planning and related activities, have already formed a consolidated 
organization. The construction work will be carried out by Spanish subcon- 
tracting companies. The U.S. Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
administering the program for both navy and air force installations. 


The staffs of the architectural engineering firms have been in Spain 
for some time adapting United States specifications and methods to Spanish 
materials and conditions. A nucleus of U.S. engineers, supported by 
Spanish architects and engineers, is working on this essential first step 
in preparing for competitive bidding. Bids for paving runways are now 
expected to be called for in April and construction commenced some time in 


May. Spanish construction is mostly by hand labor and makes little use of 
modern machinery. However, the construction job in Spain is being 
designed to use the large amounts of machinery left in North Africa from 
the base construction there. In order to overcome the shortage of 
mechanics and operators for big machinery, Rear Admiral Harold R. Johnson, 
director of construction, plans to start schools for Spanish operators and 
mechanics. The primary function of the U.S. contracting companies will be 
to let subcontracts on a competitive basis, to supervise construction, to 
buy materials which cannot be obtained in Spain, and to provide technical 
and financial assistance to subcontractors who need it. 


The intention to use Spanish resources, including labor, materials, 
and contracting organizations, to the fullest extent possible was 
announced by U.S. Navy Captain Robert H. Meade, officer in charge of 
construction. However, the effort to use Spanish materials will not be 
pushed to such a degree as to create shortages in Spain, upset the economy, 
or bring on inflation. American construction will not increase Spanish 
wages, which are set by the government. Yet in spite of all efforts, a 
mild inflation of rents has already taken place in Madrid, and when 
construction starts, it is inevitable that the effects will be felt in the 


Spanish economy. 


The U.S. Defense Department was reported to be considering changing 
the El Copero bomber base site. The area, five miles from Seville, has 
been flooded in the past, and experts from the U.S. Bureau of Yards and 
Docks think that extensive work would be necessary to protect this planned 
major airfield from the threat of floods. The head of the joint U.S. 
military group in Spain, Major General August W. Kissner, flew to 
Washington on March 26, reportedly to discuss the El Copero site with 
Defense Department officials. The El Copero field was planned to be the 
main air supply base. Torrején, 10 miles from Madrid, the communications 
center of Spain, will be the headquarters base. The other two air bases 
will be located at Norén de la Frontera (near Seville) and Zaragoza. The 
Navy is putting in storage facilities and improving docks at the Spanish 
naval base of El Ferrol in northwest Spain; at Cadiz, which will have fuel 
storage and be the starting point of a pipeline running to Seville; at 


Cartagena; andat Mahén on Menorca. 


U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Benson announced that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will sell $20 million worth of surplus wheat to Spain. 
The arrangement for the sale of the wheat was developed cooperatively by 
the Departments of Agriculture, Defense, State, and Treasury, and the 
Foreign Operations Administration. The C.C.C.-owned wheat will be sold, at 
International Wheat Agreement price levels, for Spanish pesetas, and the 
C.C.C. will be credited for the amount of the wheat sold. The defense 
Department will purchase the Spanish currency from the U.S. Treasury, and 
will use it to help pay the local costs of military base construction in 
Spain. The wheat sale is not part of the $85 million in U.S. economic aid 
that Spain is to receive this year. Because of last year's drought, Spain's 
1953 wheat crop was about one million tons short of the national need of 
4.3 million tons. The wheat from the United States --300,000 metric tons 
(10 million bushels) -- is expected to meet national consumption until the 
next harvest. In addition to solving the wheat problem, the transaction 
will help to offset Spain's foreign exchange losses caused by cold-wave 
damage to the orange, almond, and tomato crops last February. While the 


wheat is from U.S. Government stocks, the Department of Agriculture hopes 
the actual handling and moving will be done through private channels. 


Most of the wheat will move during April and May. 


The U.S. Foreign Operations Administration allotted$14.8 million to 
purchase agricultural commodities from the United States for sale to Spain 
under provisions of section 550 of the 1953 Mutual Security Act. As in 
the wheat deal, the proceeds in Spanish currency will be used for local 
costs of the military base construction. F.0.A. issued a procurement 
authorization for Spain to use $4,040,000 of the grant to purchase cotton. 
Spain has also been granted dollar financing by F.O.A. for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment for reforestation and reclamation. 


A group of 14 Spanish pilots left for the U.S., where they will 
receive two months' special training in the management of the type of 
planes the United States is sending to Spain under the Mutual Aid 


Agreement. 


The trial of 17 Basques indicted for activities against the Spanish 
Government began on March 25 in Vitoria. The 17 were accused of 
circulating illegal propaganda to bring about the separation of the Basque 
region from the rest of Spain, seditious activity, and unlawful assembly. 
The prosecutor charged that some of the defendants had attempted to turn 
into a demonstration of Basque nationalism a 48-hour strike against rising 
costs and low salaries in Vitoria in May 1951. Three of the men were named 
as members of the directorate for Vitoria province of the Basque National- 
ist party, and others were accused of being members of Basque underground 
labor organizations. If convicted, the Basques face sentences of from 
three months to 21 years and large fines. One of the defendants, who fled 
to France, will be judged in absentia. All the defendants pleaded not 
guilty, the defense contending that the evidence submitted by the 
prosecution was "based solely on deductions." The defense lawyers charged 
that the "confessions" signed by the men while in prison were invalid as 
evidence because they were obtained by coercive methods and signed "only in 
the presence of the police and other government officials." All the 
defendants were described as anti-Communist, and some of them belong to 
Roman Catholic lay organizations. From the way the case was handled, it 
seemed to be intended as a warning against further manifestations of Basque 


separatism. The trial was attended by foreign newsmen. 


Two hundred eighty six officers and men of the Spanish Blue Division, 
which fought with the Germans in World War II, left Istanbul, Turkey, on 
March 28 en route to Barcelona, after prolonged captivity in Russia. 
Spanish authorities did not give the background of the negotiations that 
resulted in the release. It is believed that there are still more than 200 


Blue Division soldiers held behind the Iron Curtain. 


In a speech on March 29, Franco criticized those Spaniards who oppose 
the Falange party. The occasion was a ceremony at El Pardo in which a 
delegation of the Falange Youth Front rendered homage to Franco on the 15th 
anniversary of his victory in the Spanish Civil War. Franco's statement 
seemed to be part of a trend to assign a larger role in Spanish political 
life to the Falange, which had been declining in importance. 
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At the Caracas conference, where Spain was represented in an 
unofficial capacity, the Spanish protested the proposal of Colombia that 
the Pan American Union carry on the publication of the Cuervo dictionary. 
The Spanish feeling is that such an activity would constitute the 


usurpation of Spanish Academy functions. 


On March 29, southern Spain was shaken by its strongest earthquake in 
years. The quake, lasting from five to eight seconds, was felt in 
southern Andalusia and across the Mediterranean in Morocco. A few walls 
toppled, but there were no known injured. The following day this area was 
visited by a violent storm that resulted in the death of 33 Spanish 
sailors who were drowned in the wreck of the coastguard ship "Cuter." 
Forty-four survivors were rescued by an Italien vessel. There were also 
several injuries and much damage to communications. 


In Seville, university students overturned two streetcars, broke 
windows in others, and disrupted traffic in demonstrations against a 30% 
increase in streetcar fares. No account of the demonstrations appeared in 


the Spanish press. 


The Sociedad Espanola de Automéviles de Turismo has opened a plant in 
Barcelona for the production of Italian Fiat autos. The cars will be 
assembled from both Spanish and Italian materials. At present the 
majority of parts are imported from Italy, but it is expected that within 
a few months 60% of the vehicle will be made entirely in Spain. An 
eventual production of 20,000 autos a year on a two-shift day is planned. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal bluntly told India to mind its own business and to cease 
interfering in the internal affairs of Goa, as the Luso-Indian diplomatic 
quarrel grew in scope and intensity during March. Indian nationalists 
rioted in Junagarh, Hyderabad, and other cities. Portuguese authorities 
say that Goanese residing in Indian cities have been cruelly treated and 
that some have even been put to the bayonet. In Bombay there were further 
demonstrations against Portugal when the crowd, incited by Indian national- 
ists, attacked the Portuguese Institute and allegedly insulted the 


Portuguese flag. 


The increased friction during March was due to the arrest of 
Dr. Gaitandé. Gaitandé, a resident of Goa, and a Portuguese citizen, was 
arrested by Portuguese police for inciting the Goanese to rebellion. 
Gaitandé has frequently urged the Goanese to break with Portugal and join 
India. According to Portuguese penal laws, this is an offense tantamount 
to treason. For this reason Gaitandé was transported to Portugal to await 
trial. Prime Minister Nehru of India protested vigorously against this, 
and intimated that he thought Gaitandé would not be given a fair trial. 


India issued another protest later in the month, alleging that 
Portuguese police in Goa had "looked into” the automobile of the Indian 
Consul-General while he was passing through the streets of Pangim. 


In Lisbon, Prime Minister Oliveira Salazar stated to the press that 
the Portuguese State of India was an integral part of the Republic, and 


that any encroachments on Goa would be considered an invasion of the home- 
land. Salazar also said that in case of any armed intervention on the 
part of India, he would call on NATO for help to drive out the invaders. 


While tension mounted in Goa, half way around the world in 
metropolitan Portugal, the 2lst anniversary of its 1933 constitution was 


quietly celebrated on March 19. 


The Portuguese Government recently authorized the Portuguese Railway 
Company to issue 43% bonds to the amount of 510,000 contos in 1954, in 
order to speed a plan to improve metropolitan Portugal's transportation 
system. Plans are being made to replace the present 4O0-kilogram track 
with a 50-kilogram track. About 300,000 contos will be used in the 
electrification of the Lisbon-Sintra and the Lisbon-Entroncamento lines. 
Companies from Great Britain, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and France 
are expected to bid for the contract soon, 


A bill is now before the National Assembly proposing the allocation 
of 6 million contos for the improvement and extension of the metropolitan 


Portuguese road system. 


A new organization called the Society of Thermal Energy has been 
formed in order to start work on a steam power plant at Pajao, which is 
20 miles up the Douro River from Oporto. This plant will produce 
electricity from the extensive deposits of low-grade coal found in that 
region. This thermal electric plant is being established in the north of 
Portugal in order to avoid a repetition of the power shortage which 
resulted from the serious drought conditions prevalent during 1953. The 
plant expects to begin operations in 1956. 


An additional expenditure of 216,000 contos has been made for the 
housing of fishermen in the fishing centers of Matozinhos, Espinho, and 
Cascais. This is part of the Ministry of Public Works' over-all plan for 
the housing of the members of the fishing industry. 


NATO Military Commissioner General J. Lawton Collins arrived in Lisbon 
early in the month and met with the Portuguese Foreign Minister. General 
Collins pointed out Portugal's important position in the fight against 
Communism, and emphasized that all free countries should do their utmost to 


guard against its encroachments. 


"H.M.S. Implacable," a British aircraft carrier, visited Lisbon 
recently on a goodwill tour. Admiral Adams, commander of the ship, met 
briefly with the Minister of the Navy. 


The Ministry of Economics has revised regulations for the inspection 
of edible animals in the hope that the new laws will be more compatible 
with those of the United States. Portugal hopes to be declared free of 
foot-and-mouth disease so that its meat products will be eligible for entry 


into the United States. 


A convention of metropolitan and overseas industrial firms has been 
scheduled for late in May in the Angolan city of Luanda. National 
cooperation in industry will be the chief topic for discussion. A group of 
technicians has been sent to Angola to study harbor conditions at Luanda 
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and Cabinda. Cabinda, situated just north of the Congo River, is important 
in the exportation of tropical hardwoods. It is a small enclave between 
the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa, and is separated from 


Angola proper. 


A sum of 40,000 contos has been set aside for the improvement of the 
new harbor of Nacala in northern Mozambique. Nacala has been doing an 
increased amount of business with the Lake Nyassa region and the need for 
railroads and highways to the rich interior has increased. 


Monsignor José Vieira Alvernaz has recently been consecrated 
Archbishop of Diu, Damao, and Goa, and Roman Catholic Primate of the Orient. 


The Overseas Minister has announced the appropriation of 13,000 contos 
for the construction of a new airport at Mormugao, the principal seaport of 
Goa. Plans are also being made for an airport at Macau, China. 


MEXICO 


The Mexican delegation to the Caracas conference was instructed to 
oppose the adoption of any measure suggesting that one group of nations in 
the Western Hemisphere could intervene in the affairs of any American 
country. Mexico abstained from voting for the anti-communist resolution of 
Secretary of State Dulles, claiming that it endangered the principle of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of a country. In Mexico, 
President Ruiz Cortines commented on the action of the Mexican delegation 
to the effect that hemispheric solidarity does not necessarily mean 
uniformity of opinion. Mexico, however, gave its full support to the idea 


of an Inter-American Court. 


In his initial speech to the conference, Foreign Minister Padilla 
Nervo condemned Communism and stated that there was no threat of it in 
Mexico, The Partido de Accién Nacional (PAN) publicly charged that 
Padilla Nervo's speech reflected his pro-Communist affiliation. He was 
accused of making a dubious distinction between national and international 


communism. 


Mexico City was confirmed by a resolution prepared by the Fourth 
Cultural Affairs Commission of the Caracas conference as the permanent seat 
of the Inter-American Cultural Council, which has been meeting there since 
it was established in 1952. Delegate Pién del Valle expressed the 
gratitude of his government for the resolution. 


The United States and Mexico have reached a bilateral agreement regard- 
ing Mexican migratory farm workers. This agreement renews, from March 10, 
1954 until December 31, 1955, the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, which is 
now modified by joint interpretations and amendments. The main provisions 
may be summarized as follows: (1) workers shall not be paid less than the 
standard minimum wage for the same class of American laborers; (2) the 
minimum wage shall be fixed after thorough investigations by the United 
States Secretary of Labor; (3) the Mexican Government may present claims 
when it considers conditions to be unfair; (4) food allowances shall be 
paid; (5) workers shall not be sent to districts where there has been 
discrimination; (6) insurance shall be provided for workers; (7) a permanent 


mixed commission shall be set up to deal with difficulties; (8) a new 
migratory station at Monterrey and one at Chihuahua are to be activated 
(the other migratory stations provided for in the agreement are at Durango, 
Trapuato, and Guadalajara. A United States reception center at Hidalgo, 
Texas is planned to replace that formerly at Harlingen, Texas); (9) workers 
who were contracted in the United States during the period from January 16 
to February 8, 1954, may, if they desire, be covered at the expiration of 


their contracts by new contracts. 


Meanwhile, there has been little change in border conditions. 
Thousands of hopeful braceros are still waiting in Mexicali and elsewhere 
for American jobs (H.A.R., VII: 2). Contracting fluctuates with demands 
for Mexican workers from farmers in the southwestern United States. 


Mexican shrimp fishermen demanded on March 31 that the Ministry of the 
Navy give them guns and machine guns to repel the "invasion" of their fish- 
ing grounds by United States shrimp boats. On the same day fishermen held 
a mass demonstration in front of the American consulate in Tampico to 
protest against the continued presence of United States "pirates" (H.A.R., 
VII: 2) within the nine-mile territorial waters zone claimed by Mexico. 


The bilateral agreement between the United States and Mexico on 
standard band broadcasting has expired. Mexico accepted the invitation of 
the United States to send a delegation to Washington, D.C. on March 29 to 
meet with officials from the Federal Communications Commission and the 
Department of State. The Mexican delegation, headed by Carlos Nunez, 
includes other officials from the Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works. Rosel E. Hyde, chairman of the F.C.C., is head of the United States 
delegation. The purpose of this meeting is to reach a temporary agreement 
which will serve until ea permanent understanding can be concluded in Mexico 


this fall. 


Rubén Jaramillo, old-style bandit and candidate for governor of the 
state of Morelos in 1952 on the henriquista ticket, has been terrorizing 
that state. After jaramillistas had shot three political leaders in 
Cuernavaca, the Mexican Government sent troops to arrest Rubén Jaramillo. 
The bandit was granted an amparo (an all-purpose injunction unique to 
Mexican law) but still seeks army safe-conduct to Mexico City, where he 
will appear before a Federal District Court. 


As a result of intensive membershrpp campaigns, the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.) hopes to declare a minimum of 3 
million members by May 15. The P.R.I. at present has 300,000 active 
members, but it expects to increase its numbers with the feminine vote. 
More than 6 million women have participated in Mexican elections to date. 


La Prensa of Mexico City reported that the Federal District government 
is preparing a new system of tax collections to eliminate the possibility 
of graft. The situation reported by the La Prensa article is one of 
several indications of the revival of official corruption. Reports of 
widespread bribery have caused the dismissal of more than 100 Mexican 
immigration inspectors. La Prensa charged on March 25 that public author- 
ities were extorting $1.25 million (10 million pesos) annually from 
merchants in the capital. Such reports are more frequent than at any time 


since the administration of President Ruiz Cortines came to power in 
December 1952 with a pledge to wipe out dishonesty in government. 


The suspension of government contracts to avoid waste and graft when 
Ruiz Cortines took office in 1952 seems to have started an economic slump. 
In 1953, output fell, nearly all employers laid off help, and the foreign- 
trade deficit rose one-third. The steel industry's ingot production 
slumped from 604,000 tons in 1952 to 450,000 tons in 1953, according to 
reports of the Business and Defense Services Administration. Ruiz Cortines 
hopes to avoid a serious business recession with a $400 million public 


works program. 


Petrdédleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) has reported that present export figures 
are the highest attained by the Mexican oil industry since the nationaliza- 
tion of the industry on March 18, 1938. Exports of petroleum are now 
averaging 64,000 barrels of crude oil daily. Approximately 2 million 
barrels per month are shipped to Cuba, West Germany, and the United States. 
However, although 176 new wells are now in operation, total output for the 
first 10 months of 1953 was lower than for the corresponding period in 
1952. While total production of derivatives in the refineries also 
increased in 1953, domestic consumption was lower last year than in the 


previous year. 


According to the Pan American Union, Mexico is now the third largest 
producer of coffee in the world after Brazil and Colombia. As of October l, 
1953, Mexico had shipped 130 million pounds of coffee abroad, 80% of it 


going to American markets. Taxes from sales to the United States in the 
above period provided a 58-million-peso revenue for the Mexican Government. 
Mexican coffee is reported to be bringing the same price as Brazilian 
coffee in the United States. Efforts are being made by the national coffee 


commission to increase production. 


According to British Government statistics, commerce with Great 
Britain in the last three-year period has resulted in a favorable balance 
of trade for Mexico to the extent of 88 million pesos. Great Britain is 
Mexico's third best customer, being surpassed only by the United States and 
Japan. Although Mexico's exports to Western Germany have declined in the 
1952-1953 period, Germany remains Mexico's fourth best customer. 


Imports from Germany have risen. In the first 11 months of 1953, 
Mexico imported from Western Germany goods valued at 217.7 million pesos. 
Data given out by the Confederation of Mexican Chambers of Commerce 
indicate that exports to Germany during this same period totalled 77.9 
million pesos. Ludwig Erhard, Minister of Economy in the Bonn Government, 
announced on March 20: (1) credits of up to four years to Mexican buyers 
of German goods; (2) the desire of German industrialists to enter into 
association with Mexican investors; (3) the desires of the German Government 
to celebrate a trade agreement with Mexico; (4) the desire that German 
patents be exploited in Mexico; (5) plans to establish an iron and steel 
plant in Durango; and, (6) an offer of free technical training in German 
factories for 30 young Mexicans. 


On March 14 a large and important official delegation led by Minister 
of Economy Ludwig Erhard arrived in Mexico City from Western Germany to 
attend the inauguration of the German Trade Fair, which opened in the 
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impressive new University City on March 22. The party included members of 
the Bonn Government as well as prominent economists, industrialists and 


merchants. 


The German Trade Fair followed the Belgian Industrial Exposition, 
which likewise was held in the University City. It closed on March 10, and 
resulted in reciprocal purchase orders. Belgium will buy Mexican cotton, 
coffee and peanuts, and Mexico agrees to buy Belgian chemicals and 
metallurgical products. Instead of the dollar, the Mexican peso was agreed 
upon as the unit of exchange between the two countries. 


Representatives of the Confederation of the National Chambers of 
Commerce left for Europe in March. The representatives will visit Holland, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Great Britain to reaffirm 
present commercial relations, and investigate possibilities of new markets 
for Mexican products. This trip is a manifestation of efforts by Mexico to 


increase trade relations with Europe. 


Last month the Republic of Peru purchased 50,000 cattle from Sonora 
cattlemen. In view of the fact that foot-and-mouth disease has closed the 
United States frontier to Mexican cattle, Mexico is pleased to discover new 
South American markets. Mexico hopes to send 60,000 more cattle to Peru, 
while Great Britain, Switzerland, and Soviet Russia are also potential 


buyers. 


In an attempt to consolidate the economic unity of the country, the 
Mexican Government has installed a National Commission of Arbitration. 
Secretary of Finance Carrillo Flores was named president. The purpose of 
the commission is to abolish interstate excise taxes throughout the country 
and thus encourage trade and strengthen the national economy. 


The State Government of Chiapas has been allotted 1 million pesos by 
the Mexican Government for rehabilitation of areas damaged by severe earth- 
quakes in February and March (H.A.R., VII: 2). 


Air France has been granted conditional permission by the Mexican 
Government to fly a lucrative non-stop route from New York to Mexico City. 
Air France's scheduled flight time is 6 hours 55 minutes compared with 12 
hours for United States lines flying the route with one to three 
intermediate stops. Mexico's attempts to win concessions in regard to 
exclusive or non-competitive routes resulted in a deadlock in its 
negotiations with the United States, which hoped for an agreement on routes 
to be flown by both the United States and Mexico. Mexico has refused to 
grant American Airlines rights similar to those of Air France until 
Washington grants a Mexican carrier the authority to fly the route non-stop. 


The Air Club of Mexico City, a non-official organization, is sponsoring 
an Air Friendship Caravan to make a circuit of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Saa. Noted civil aviators from the Latin American countries will 
take part. Enterprising businessmen hope to have future permanent flights 
maintained in order to increase tourist trade in their respective areas. 


Manuel Avila Camacho, President of Mexico from 1940-46, suffered a 
heart attack on March 3. Doctors are optimistic about his recovery. 


Widespread interest has been aroused by the pro-Mexican program 
organized by "Town Hall," a well-known private, non-political organization 
in New York. "Town Hall" has invited Mexico to send representatives to 
give a series of talks from March 16 to April 20. The broadcasts, financed 
by Mexican and American business firms, will be aimed at the strengthening 
of economic ties between the United States and Mexico. 


Mexico's new University City was inaugurated by President Ruiz 
Cortines on March 22. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


On March 1, President Arbenz opened a new session of Congress with an 
address in which he again Cenied the influence of Soviet Communists in his 
government. He stated that foreign denunciations of Communism in 
Guatemala were insincere and dishonest and an indication of the "growing 
threat of foreign intervention" in his country. Arbenz said that the 
"snowballing anti-Communist propaganda” had originated with the subjection 
of big concerns, such as the United Fruit Company, to the new labor code 
put into effect by his government in the last few years. He protested 
that it showed "disrespect" to Guatemala to suggest that its present 
government was a menance to continental solidarity. Arbenz emphasized 
that the common economic problems of the Americas should be discussed at 
the Caracas inter-American conference instead of the much-publicized 
question of intervention by international Communism. 


The first act of the new session of congress was to elect a seven-man 
steering committee. The new first secretary of the committee was the well- 
known Victor, Manuel Gutiérrez, Communist leader of the General 
Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.). It was the first time that a Communist 
had attained a post on the committee. The other members selected all 
belong to the leftist pro-government parties which make up the National 
Democratic Front. Mejor Marco Antonio Franco, of the pro-government 
Revolutionary Action Party (P.A.R.), was elected president of the congress; 
as such he is also the new Vice-President of the republic. 


The Guatemalan delegation to the inter-American conference went to 
Caracas with the intention of opposing every move of the U.S., and in 
particular the expected U.S. proposal that Communist intervention in the 
Americas be declared a threat to the hemisphere. On March 4, U.S. . 
Secretary of State Dulles told the conference that it was time Communism 
was denied the right to survive in this hemisphere, and that if it persists, 
it should be treated as a potential danger to peace. The U.S. Secretary, 
who did not mention Guatemala specifically in his speech, emphatically 
stated that his suggestion would not involve interference in the internal 


affairs of any republic. 


The following day, Guatemalan Foreign Minister Toriello accused the 
U.S. before the conference of leading a campaign to overthrow his govern- 
ment and of seeking to "return to a policy of the big stick and dollar 
diplomacy" in Latin America. Toriello pictured Guatemala as striving to 
break the chains of colonialism and feudalism and expressed his hope for 
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the hemisphere's "final liberation from the U.S." He reminded his fellow 
Latin Americans of some ancient caricatures of U.S. policy---the Marines, 
the profits taken abroad by U.S. firms, and the Latin Americans' present 
worries over falling prices for their raw materials. 


There was little first-hand information on the conference in the 
Guatemalan press. Guatemalan reporters could not get visas to enter 
Venezuela because Guatemala had not yet recognized the present Venezuelan 
regime, although the initial steps toward resumption of diplomatic 


relations had been taken. 


In spite of Guatemala's attempts to blacken the U.S. in the eyes of 
all Latin America, and thus prevent the adoption of the U.S. resolution, 
Dulles' proposal was approved by an overwhelming majority a few days later. 
The U.S. resolution proposed that Communist political control of any 
American state be regarded as foreign intervention and a threat to peace in 
the hemisphere. Such intervention would call for decisive collective 
action under existing treaties, notably the 1947 Rio Mutual Assistance 
Pact. Guatemala was the only nation to vote negatively, and the proposal 
was passed by 17 votes to one, with Argentina and Mexico abstaining. 
However, Uruguay and others "apologized" and "explained" their favorable 
vote the next day, and the resolution passed only after it had been amended 
and after it was no longer dignified with the title - "Caracas Declaration," 
a label which was applied instead to the pro-democratic resolution 
submitted later by Uruguay. When leaving the conference to return to the 
U.S., Dulles made an obvious reference to Guatemala when he stated that 
now that the anti-Communist resolution had been adopted "we shall (still) 
have the task of assuring that the enemies of freedom do not move into the 
breach which has been disclosed within our ranks." 


Guatemala proposed several economic resolutions, the most important 
being one which would prohibit economic boycotts of any American republic 
by another American nation or by a group of nations. The consensus in 
Caracas was that the proposal was directed against the U.S. Congressional 
proposal advocating a boycott of Guatemalan coffee (H.A.R., VII: 2). 
Guatemala also proposed a resolution which, if adopted, would have declared 
illegal all monopolies that exploit mineral, industrial, or agricultural 
resources. This reference was to the much-maligned United Fruit Company. 
Guatemala also refused to support the human rights resolution of 
Panamanian President Remén, or that part of it which declared itself 


against Communism. 


Notable during the conference was the position of Guatemala vis-a-vis 
the Dominican Republic. The two countries found themselves at opposite 
ends of the spectrum. The antagonism which grew between these two 
countries came to a head when Guatemalan Foreign Minister Toriello walked 
out of one of the sessions when the Dominican Minister was giving a speech 
praising the leadership and policies of the U.S. Toriello declared he did 
not have time to waste listening to "stupid"utterances about democracy by 
such an undemocratic government. 


In an effort to appease Escuintla plantation-owners, who have 
complained of illegal land seizures (H.A.R., VII: 2), the Agrarian Depart- 
ment pledged on March 10 to enforce the law and not tolerate abuse "by 
either landowners or peasants." Local agrarian committees have been warned 


by the department that unless illegal seizures of land not affected by the 
Agrarian Law cease, credits and other government aid will be denied the 


invaders. 


British suspicions that there was a connection between the leftist 
independence movement in British Honduras and Guatemalan Communists have 
apparently been confirmed by an investigating commission sent to Belize 
from London during March. The commission has reportedly found that 
Communist propaganda and money have been pouring into the British colony 
from Guatemala to aid the left-wing People's United Party in winning 
British Honduras' forthcoming general elections. Nevertheless, officials 
planned to go ahead with the elections on April 23; they are reportedly 
sure that the existing system of checks and balances will be sufficient to 
restrain the People's Party if it gains its expected election victory. 
Official Guatemala has been silent on the whole matter. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador continues peaceful and prosperous. The political scene 
remains uneventful except for the recent announcement that elections for 
the National Assembly for the 1954-56 period will be held May 2-4. Also, 
Joaquin Castro Canizdlez, a well-known figure in intellectual and 
political circles in El Salvador, has been appointed Secretary of . 


Information. 


In the economic field, the government continues its improvement 
program. The project started early in 1952 to rebuild the social and 
economic structure of the earthquake-ravaged Valle de la Esperanza, in 
eastern El Salvador, is progressing more than satisfactorily. The recon- 
struction scheme is being carried out by an autonomous valley authority, 
the Valle de la Esperanza Administration, and is being backed financially 
by the Rockefeller-sponsored International Basic Economy Corporation 
(I.B.E.C.) of New York. The valley authority is made up of representatives 
of the ministries of Agriculture, Economy, Education, Interior, Labor, 
Public Works, and Public Health. Reconstruction of the destroyed 
communities and development of the valley into an integrated region has 
been under way for several months, through construction of communications, 
utilities, and road networks. Raising of the valley's social and economic 
status is being achieved through housing and public works, improvement of 
farming techniques, health, and education, and through the expansion of 
local industry. Local industries are being encouraged in order to speed up 
the government's long-range effort to diversify the valley's primarily 
agricultural economy. Already the valley's chief industrial center, Nueva 
Guadalupe, has developed into an important textile-manufacturing center. 


HONDURAS 


The reform movement of the Nationalist Party has nominated its 
candidates for the presidential elections in October, eliminating virtually 
all possibilities of healing the split in the party (H.A.R., VII: 2). The 
reformists' candidate for President is General Abraham Williams, former 
Vice-President and Minister of the Interior under the regime of Carfas 
Andino. The candidate for Vice-President is General Filiberto Diaz Zelaya. 
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The reform movement, called the National Reform Movement, is now recognized 
as the third political party, and represents dissenting Liberals, independ- 
ents, and Nationalists who refuse to acknowledge ex-President Carfas Andino 


as party chief. 


Honduras' part in the Caracas conference was mainly one of supporting 
U.S.-sponsored anti-Communist measures, and of an appeal, on the part of 
' delegate Marcos Batres, for the cooperation of the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development to work in conjunction with private capital 


for the investment of foreign capital in Honduras. 


The United States has named Whiting Willauer as new ambassador to 
Honduras, replacing John D. Erwin. 


NICARAGUA 


Since the February convention of the Conservative party, at which the 
old directing group was re-elected practically intact, a great deal of 
opposition has arisen from organized labor and the chamorrista 
Conservatives. The new directorate, led by Emilio Chamorro Bernard, has 
been accused by José Félix Amaya, a labor leader, of collaborating with the 
somocistas. Organized labor has repudiated as "demagogic"” and "insincere" 
the recent Conservative resolutions in favor of the working classes. The 
General Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.), has refused to work in conjunction 
with the Conservatives for the "benefit of the working class." Some work- 
ing groups have also threatened to abstain from the coming presidential 
elections. While in Masaya for the inauguration of a series of progressive 
works realized by his government, General Anastasio Somoza stayed with 
Dr. Cornelio Hueck, a young Nationalist Liberal leader, who gave a speech 
during the President's visit which is considered by the Nicaraguan press as 
the "proclamation" of Somoza's candidacy for a new presidential term. 


At the Caracas conference, Nicaraguan Ambassador to the U.S., 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, served skillfully as chairman of the Committee on 
Juridical-Political Affairs where the most sensitive issues, notably that 


of communism, were fought out. 


The government has ordered each Nicaraguan mining company to cure at 
its own expense all the tuberculars who have acquired their illness in the 
mines. This action is due to the fact that there is no hospital in the 
country equipped to treat tuberculosis. 


Completion of an all-weather highway from Managua to the Honduran 
frontier is expected by next December. 


COSTA RICA 


The economic position of the Costa Rican Government is not as favorable 
as it might be. Although the budget for 1954,is the largest in the 
country's history, the previous administration has been charged by the 
incumbent regime with having failed, when it prepared the 1954 budget, to 
make adequate provisions for defraying the cost of several uncompleted 
public works, such as the new international airport being built at El Coco, 
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Thus impeded by the lack of an appropriation, construction 


near San José. 
Similarly, work is being 


work on the airport is almost at a standstill. 
delayed on other public works. 


A sharp drop in dollar income from coffee exports has not helped 
matters. The 1953-54 coffee crop is estimated at approximately 473,000 
quintals, as compared with the bumper crop of 722,000 quintals in 1952-53. 
This drop, in terms of national revenue, is expected to produce $6 million 


less than the preceding crop. 


An unexpected strike involving 2,000 banana workers in an area under 
the administrative control of the United Fruit Company's Panamanian 
subsidiary, the Chiriqui Land Company, brought to a halt the operation of 
12 farms on the Costa Rica-Panama border for a period of three weeks. The 
strike, caused by minor grievances, was finally terminated recently 
through the personal intervention of President Figueres. The work stoppage 
resulted in a loss to the Company of approximately 120,000 stems of 
bananas. More serious, however, are the potential losses on a number of 
farms in the area as a result of the interruption of spraying activities, 
whereby sigatoka disease is feared to have gotten out of control. 


A wave of poliomyelitis which broke out in San José early this month 
shows no signs of abating. The number of cases has reached 52, with 9 
deaths. The government, alarmed by the outbreak, has invited a U.S. virus 
specialist, Dr. John Utz of the National Health Institute in Bethesda, 
Maryland, to go to Costa Rica and help combat the disease, which it is 
feared may spread to other parts of the country. 


PANAMA 


Led by Foreign Minister José Ramén Guizado, the Panamanian delegation 
set out for the 10th inter-American conference to air some of the gravest 
discords confronting Panama and the U.S. As listed by President José 
Antonio Remén, these problems were: U.S. discrimination against 
Panamanians and aliens, wage inequality between U.S. citizens and others 
working for the Panama Canal Company and, finally, unfair competition 
between U.S. operated commissaries and Panama merchants. Specific 
complaints were the 15% tax on tickets for travel in the Caribbean, which 
seriously affects the tourist trade, and the so-called Buy-American Act, 
which restricts the sale of Panamanian products in the Canal Zone. 
Delegates from Panama assumed a considereble role in the leadership of the 
conference, the most outstanding being Sra. Cecilia de Remon, wife of 
Panama's President, José Antonio Remén. Sra. de Remén sought to have the 
anti-Communist resolution amended to include a condemnation of racial 
discrimination. She cited the present case of wage discrimination in the 
Canal Zone on the part of the U.S. Her amendment was adopted with a vote 
of 18 to 0, Guatemala abstaining. Also active at the conference was the 
nation's Vice-President, Ricardo Arias Espinosa, also Minister of Labor. 
He headed the Cultural and Economic Union of the six Central American 
countries. At the end of the month, Foreign Minister Guizado declared in a 
press conference that Panama seeks to obtain from the United States payment 
for the use of the Canal itself, and for a percentage of the dues which 


ships pay on passing through. 
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Earlier in the month, the members of the National Assembly held a 
reception for President Remén, at which he made some important political 
declarations. Among these was the statement that the National Patriotic 
Coalition, which carried him to power in the last elections, is the most 
powerful party and should be instrumental in directing the destinies of the 
country. Both the President and the Foreign Minister received the Chinese 
Nationalist decoration of the Order of the Shining Star, presented to them 


by the Chinese Minister Kiding Wang. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


While the Cuban delegation to the Caracas conference was quietly 
carrying out its plan to support the anti-Communist resolution of the U.S. 
(H.A.R., VII: 2), the Cuban Government in Havana began checking known 
Puerto Rican Nacionalistas to forestall any possible violence which might 
come as a sequal to the March 1 shootings in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives (See Puerto Rico). Arrested was Carlos Padilla Pérez, a Nacionalista 
who once served two years for terrorism in Puerto Rico. He was armed when 
taken into custody. Reinaldo Trilla Martinez and Pelegrin Garcia Garcia 
were also ordered to be arrested. The wife and child of Pedro Albizu 
Campos, the principal Puerto Rican Nacionalista leader, were admitted to 
Cuba recently, but the military police have announced that they will not be 
disturbed. Rafael Cancel Miranda, one of the Puerto Ricans who was held in 
the Washington shooting, had been an active Nacionalista in Cuba until he 
was deported in 1952 for masquerading as a Cuban citizen under the name of 


Rafael Rodriguez. 


On March 5, New York police arrested two Cubans, Mario Cruz and 
Roberto Oscar Acevedo, anti-Batista partisans, for the illegal possession 
of a quantity of U.S.-made arms which were being held for shipment in a 
Manhattan storeroom. While not connected with the Puerto Rican affairs, 
these arrests indicatei that Cuba might be in for trouble of its own, since 
authorities disclosed that three arms cargoes had already been shipped by 
the men who were being held. Although F.B.I. and State Department agents 
were interested in the case, no information was made public which linked 
those who were arrested to Carlos Prfo Socarrés, the ex-President of Cuba, 
who was held on similar charges in Miami, Florida in December 1953 
(H.A.R., VI: 12). In Cuba, on March 13, a seizure of arms was announced 
at El Pino Beach, on the north coast about 150 miles east of Havana in Las 
Villas province. Julian Aguilera Martinez and his brother Arnaldo, a 
former member of the Cuban Congress were arrested in this raid. Meanwhile 
the Miami Herald reported that the headquarters of the Batista opposition 
had been moved from Miami to New Orleans. 


March 10 was the second anniversary of the military coup of Batista, 
who took over the government of Cuba by force. The event was celebrated as 
a holiday by schools and government offices, and Batista made a speech in 
which he reviewed the accomplishments of his regime and repeated his 
promises of elections. The New York Times editorialized that there was 


nothing to celebrate and hoped that the General would live up to his word to 
abide by the results of the November election, Havana University students 
used the occasion to stage a characteristic demonstration of protest against 
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the government. While police soon broke up this outburst by firing into 
the air, students and professors alike were warned by the government on 

March 22 to refrain from espousal of Puerto Rican Nacionalista terrorism 
as opposed to the official attitude of condemnation and repudiation. The 

semi-autonomous university,a hotbed of agitation of all kinds, was said to 
harbor a number of Puerto Rican exiles, and a government spokesman made it 
plain that university autonomy did not extend to interference with foreign 


policy. 


Justo Luis del Pozo, candidate for reelection as Mayor of Havana and 
chairman of the Batista-dominated Cuban Electoral Commission, announced 
the results of the registration of voters recently conducted according to 
party affiliation. Mayor del Pozo claimed that a total of 1,686,345 
persons registered for the pro-Batista parties as opposed to 230,850 who 
signed up for the anti-Batista groups. Government totals were recorded as 
follows: Partido de Accién Progresista, 945,555; Partido Liberal, 279,542; 
Partido Democradtico, 250,190; Partido de Union Radical, 211,058. The two 
opposition groups were given as 210,381 for the Auténticos of Dr. Grau San 
Martin and 20,469 for the Ortodoxos of Dr. Federico Hernandez Casas. 
Although the Ortodoxo faction under Carlos Marquez Sterling had announced 
on March 19 that they would not participate in the November elections, an 
invitation later to confer with Mayor del Pozo was accepted by Marquez 
Sterling and a further statement of Ortodoxo plans was expected after the 


meeting. 


The emergency court ordered the arrest of more than 80 members of the 
Partido Socialista Pooular, a Marxist group accused of sheltering 
Communists. While the Batista regime has been active in putting down 
Communist opposition, Francis McCarthy, Cuban branch manager of the United 
Press claims that Lazaro Pena is now making his sixth trip in 20 months 
behind the iron curtain for instructions. 


West German Minister of Economy Ludwig Erhard visited Havana from 
March 18 to March 23 en route to Mexico. During his visit, a trade agree- 
ment was signed stipulating the restoration of certain industrial property 
rights to Germans in Havana and the elimination within six years of 
misleading Havana trademarks on German-made cigars. Signatories were: for 
Cuba, Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, Minister of Foreign Affairs; and for Germany, 
German Minister to Cuba, Professor Theodor Suess. 


While New York dock strikes tied up movement of sugar temporarily, the 
orderly marketing of the 1954 crop continues. This includes the disposal 
of molasses, an important by-product. By March 23, it was announced by the 
Cuban Sugar Institute that practically the entire 1954 production of 
molasses had been sold, the quantity for export amounting to some 138 
million gallons. Molasses to be used for the distillation of alcohol sold 
for 7.8¢ per gallon while that to be used for cattle feed brought 8.5¢ per 


gallon. 


The Cuban Government continues to be interested in promoting the 
search for oil in the island. An offer was made recently to match capital 
funds which any foreign oil company was willing to invest in drilling. The 
offer was announced in Washington by the U.S. Commerce Department and came 
through the American Embassy in Havana from Dr. Amadeo Lopez Castro, 
Minister-without-portfolio in the cabinet of President Batista. To date, 
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exploration has been very unrewarding. Several large companies including 
Standard of New Jersey, Gulf, and Shell, have drilled numerous wells, but 
after 40 years, production amounts only to about 43 barrels per day. One 
of the latest attempts to locate oil was by a subsidiary of Gulf which 
drilled to a depth of 11,218 feet near CArdenas. 


HAITI 


On March 19, the government released 6 men arrested on January 20 for 
plotting against the regime of President Magloire (H.A.R., VI: 1). 


Unofficial sources predict the release shortly of 19 other political 
prisoners including Deputy Daniel Fignote, the opposition leader. 


As of February 28, 272,497 bags of this year's coffee crop had been 
registered with the Office National du Café. It is estimated that the 
1954 production of coffee will total some 400,000 bags as compared to 
391,000 for 1953. Haiti hopes to make the drying of coffee a more 
efficient operation by adopting a new type of machine capable of drying 
1,435 lbs. of coffee in less than 12 hours. It has been reported that 
this machine will also be used for the drying of cacao and rice. 


A new mining company, the Commonwealth Mining Company of Haiti, a 
subsidiary of the Commonwealth Mining Company of Florida, has been estab- 
lished in the republic with a capital of $50,000. This company will work 
the bauxite deposits located at Morne Lapierre and Savane Rouge near 


Gonaives. 


The development project being carried on in the Artibonite Valley is 
proceeding smoothly. The total cost of the project is estimated at 
$20 million, $14 million of which has been supplied by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. The biggest item of construction is the giant Peligre 
Dam being built under the direction of Brown-Root Inc. The work is 
expected to be completed in 1956, and will provide water to irrigate some 


77,000 acres. 


The president of the International Sugar Council, Baron Kronacker of 
Belgium, recently announced that Haiti had been designated as a member of 
the Finance Committee of the Council. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Foreign Minister Joaquin Balaguer headed the Dominican delegation 
attending the 10th inter-American conference which met in Caracas last 
month. As was to be expected, the republic eagerly supported John Foster 
Dulles' anti-Communist resolution. In fact, the republic was recognized 
as being one of the most outspoken opponents of Communism at the conference 
on March 8 and 9. Salvador Ortiz, Governor of the Central Bank of the 
republic, made a plea for higher Dominican sugar quotas on the U.S. market, 
but discussion on this matter was postponed until the meeting on economic 
affairs to be held in Rio de Janeiro in November. 


In order to reduce possible revolutionary outbreaks to a minimum, the 
government has passed a law which prohibits the importation of radio 
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transmitters into the republic without permission from the communications 
department. The law also prohibits the possessing, selling, and trans- 
ferring of transmitters without permission from that department. 


The first shipments of Dominican raw sugar to a Japanese refinery 
arrived in Yokohama on March 20. One ship brought 7,759 tons and another 
9,276 tons of the 27,335-ton quota. The remaining 10,400 tons of the 
quota was due to arrive shortly after this date. This sugar was supplied 
by the South Puerto Rican Sugar Company and the West Indies Sugar Company, 


both of which are U.S.-owned. 


On March 1, a new cement kiln was inaugurated. Capable of producing 
12,000 sacks daily, this will bring the total production of Dominican 
cement to 24,000 sacks per day. In this connection, a new service for 
the exportation of Dominican cement to Cuba and Haiti has been started. 


A $7,490,000 contract for the expansion and improvement of the 
harbor of Ciudad Trujillo has been approved by the Dominican congress. 
The construction calls for a 1,500-foot north-south breakwater, the 
dredging of the inner harbor to a minimum depth of 36 feet, and the 
construction of steel fenders on the present breakwater to make a landing 


place for large tourist ships and freighters. 


The cédula tax rates have been modified by a recent law. The cédula, 
which is the principal direct tax of the Dominican fiscal system, is a 
head tax based on income and property collected by means of the required 
identity cards. The tax brackets have been increased in number from 30 to 
35 with the range of income narrowed for each bracket and with a general 
increase in the rate for any given income or total assets held. 


PUERTO RICO 


Seeking publicity for Puerto Rican independence through terrorism 
and possible martyrdom, and timing their action with the opening of the 
Caracas conference, three fanatics of the tiny but violent Puerto Rican 
Nacionalista group sprayed the U.S. House of Representatives with gunfire 
in a historic incident on March 1. Shouting wildly for freedom for Puerto 
Rico from the visitors' gallery, the assailants--a woman and two men-- 
fired an estimated 15-25 rounds from revolvers before being subdued. Five 
congressmen were wounded, two seriously, but all later recovered. 


The Puerto Ricans were: Mrs. Lolita Lebrén, Rafael Cancel Miranda, 
and Andrés Figueroa Cordero. Later, a fourth person, Irving Flores 
Rodriguez, said to have been a member of the group, was also arrested. 
The wounded congressmen were Alvin M. Bentley of Michigan, Ben F. Jensen 
of Iowa, Clifford Davis of Tennessee, George H. Fallon of Maryland, and 
Kenneth Roberts of Alabama. After a few days all had recovered except 
Congressman Bentley but he also was reported to be ait of danger before 


the end of March. 


For better or worse, such violence does get publicity, and, for 
several days, attention was focused on Puerto Rico. Security measures 
were tightened in various places: Washington, Caracas, Puerto Rico, New 
York, Havana, and Chicago. Known Nacionalistas were rounded up for 
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questioning, and although the Communists were apparently not directly 
involved, they too were questioned in some placee. Pedro Albizu Campos, 
the leader of the Partido Nacionalista in Puerto Rico, was arrested after a 
two hour gun bettle in San Juan but fortunately there were no casualties. 
Evidently the victim of mental disorders, he surrendered only after being 
overcome by tear gas. He was returned to prison for breaking the terms of 
his parole. He had been released last November (H.A.R., VI: 11) after 
serving only a few years of an 8l-year sentence for leading a revolution at 
the time that some of his followers had tried to assassinate President 


Truman. 


Governor Munoz Marin promptly flew to Washington and called on the 
victims of the shooting the day after it occurred. He apologized to the 
U.S. in the name of the people of Puerto Rico and explained that the 
desires of the Nacionalista terrorists in no way represented the will of 
the Commonwealth. In Caracas, Arturo Morales Carridén, alternate U.S. 
delegate to the inter-American conference and Puerto Rico's Undersecretary 
of State, was able to reassure Latin America and to point out that Puerto 
Rico's relationship with the United States is one of voluntary and 


fraternal association. 


While the dominant Partido Popular Democratico was setting up a seven- 
man senate committee to investigate terrorism, Gilberto Concepcién de 
Gracia, leader of the non-violent Partido Independentista continued to 
present arguments in favor of complete independence. He says that Puerto 
Rico does not control its own foreign relations or defense and Puerto 
Ricans are subject to most federal laws including the draft, even though 
they have no voting representatives in the U.S. Congress. Puerto Ricans 
are using this emotional slogan about the draft: "A tribute of blood 
without representation." He claims the U.S. Congress could unilaterally 
take away the commonwealth status, since it required changes in the present 
constitution after it had already been ratified by popular referendum. 
While others doubt this power of Congress, and look upon the free market 
and emigration privileges as boons, Concepcidén de Gracia considers that the 
Puerto Rican economy is inextricably tied up in a "colonial" system. That 
he does have some following is indicated by the fact that his. party's votes 
rose from 66,000 in 1948 to 126,000, or 19% of the total, in the elections 
of 1952. This compares with about 64% of the total vote obtained by the 


Partido Popular Democratico in the same year. 


On March 14 in San Juan, several thousand Puerto Ricans staged a 
parade to demonstrate their solidarity with the United States. Virtually 
boycotted by the two larger parties because they felt that any demonstra- 
tion after Governor Munoz Marin's trip to the mainland would be an 
anti-climax, the parade had only the backing of the Partido Estadista 
(Statehood) led by Senator Miguel Angel Garcfa and Representative Luis A. 
Ferre. However, it grew spontaneously and people came from all over the 
island to take part. There were hundreds of American flags, pictures of 
President Eisenhower, and signs with slogans such as "Violence Has No Place 
in a Democracy" and "We are not Pro-Americans but Americans". 


The board of directors of the Inter-American Press Association met in 
San Juan during March. Singled out for praise were the following newsmen: 
Jorge Mantilla, Ecuador; Demetrio Canales, Bolivia; David Mitchell and 
Alberto Gainza Paz of Argentina. The board sent a cable to President Batista 
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of Cuba requesting amnesty for Cuban newsmen in exile. Other items of 
interest mentioned in the report issued at the meeting were these: there 
is freedom of the press in Peru (sic),with the exception of the organs of 
the political parties that have been outlawed; the Paraguayan Government 
has authorized an opposition newspaper; the honesty and integrity of the 
Chilean courts is commended in the acquittal of Alfredo Silva Carvallo, 
director of La Unién of Valparaiso who was charged with disrespect for 
President Ibanez by publishing speeches of the opposition. A responsible 
system for the auditing of circulation figures will be established by 
association members this year. The principal meeting of all the members 
of the organization will be held this year in Brazil and will begin in - 
Sao Paulo October 4 and end in Rio de Janeiro on October 12. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


During March, Caracas played host to the 10th inter-American confer- 
ence. The opening of the conference coincided with the pre-Lenten 
carnival festivities, the first that Caracas has enjoyed since carnivals 
were abolished in that country some years ago. The carnival enthusiasm 
was such that most legal and business activities in Caracas ceased on 
February 28, and no daily newspapers were published in Caracas on March 1 
and 2. The delegates, who came from all the western hemisphere nations 
except Costa Rica, were of the highest diplomatic and political level. 
Venezuela's president, Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez, officially opened 
the conference and welcomed the delegates. According to protocol the 
first act of business was the unanimous acceptance of the motion made by 
U.S. Secretary of State Dulles that Dr. Aureliano Otdfiez, the Venezuelan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, be selected as chairman of the conference. 
Months will pass before the real significance of the conference will 
become clear, and the meaning of "The Caracas Declaration" can be 
evaluated. However, in bustling Caracas, it soon became obvious that 
the visiting dignitaries were impressed with the dynamic expansion of 
Venezuela, locally evidenced in a multitude of modern buildings, new 
boulevards, bridges, hospitals, schools, hotels, and the University City 
where the conference was held. Excursions by air to and over the 
Maracaibo oil fields and refineries, and to the newly developed iron 
mines and shipping facilities in the Orinoco River area, gave the visit- 
ing dignitaries an opportunity to study and understand the ways Venezuela 
is developing its natural resources in cooperation with free enterprise 
and foreign capital. The opportunity to study and observe the 
construction of modern schools, hospitals, highways, railroads, harbors, 
and housing facilities, left little doubt even among the most skeptical 
and cynical observers, that Venezuela is spending more per capita for 
public and social improvements than any of the other 19 Latin American 
countries. That Venezuela is carrying on this huge development on a 
"cash basis" and with its own earned capital, without monetary assistance 
from the United States, should have been an important lesson to all 
delegates to bring back to their own countries. 


The high cost of living in Caracas was perhaps the principal 
criticism among the conference delegates. A Colombian correspondent 
caustically commented in Semana that the lack of the usual long debates 
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and wrangling among the foreign ministers, a characteristic of all past 
conferences, was because most delegates wished to complete the conference 
before their expense allowances were depleted. In the newly built and 
luxurious Tamanaco Hotel, the delegates were charged the equivalent of 
$2.50 for a simple breakfast; 30¢ for a cup of coffee, and 75¢ for a 
bottle of beer. The Caraces restaurants were found to be even costlier; 
one observer reports paying $9.00 for a bottle of ordinary wine. Perhaps 
these high food prices were significant; they emphasized that practically 
all the food of the type served to the delegates, was imported. Although 
Venezuela is known to enjoy a variety of climates andsoils capable of 
producing varied foods, the lack of agricultural know-how and the 
scarcity of labor forces the Venezuelan hotels and the better restaurants 
to import rather than to rely on provisions grown in Venezuela. Oppor- 
tunities for European and American-experienced agriculturists are open 
within Venezuela, and some are finding that specialized farming is a 


profitable occupation there. 


During the conference, the "José Angel Lamos" concert arena in Bello 
Monte was inaugurated with a series of performances which included 
Venezuelan colonial music, concerts, and choral numbers. The Venezuelan 
Symphony Orchestra was directed in a number of concerts conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy and Igor Stravinsky, who were invited from the United 
States. Some 41 literary works from 13 American countries were contrib- 
uted to the historical and literary contest sponsored by the Venezuelan 
Government in connection with the conference on the subject of "From the 
Congress of Panama to the Caracas Conference -- 1826 to 1954." The 


judges awarded first prize of 30,000 bolfvares ($9,000) to Dr. Jests 
Marfa Yepes of Colombia; second prize of 5,000 bolivares ($1,500) was 
awarded to historian Francisco Cuevas Cansino of Mexico. 


Colonial Secretary Maurice Dorman of Trinidad explained his govern- 
ment's position pertaining to the recent raid on the home of Gamboa 
Marcano, former Accién Democrdtica party leader, who was requested to 
leave the colony. Three other Venezuelan political exiles were recently 
expelled from Trinidad, obviously at the request of the Venezuelan 


Government. 


Marcano, it is said, was detected in the act of forwarding anti- 
government propaganda to Venezuela. The Trinidad government explains 
that it will continue to offer refuge to Venezuelan political exiles, 
but will not tolerate having the island become a base for political 
operations against any government with which the colony maintains 


friendly relations. 


Venezuelan Foreign Minister Aureliano Otanez declared months before 
the conference that Soviet influence was known to be planning to repeat 
the 1948 bogotazo. Following the gun-play by Puerto Ricans in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, it was felt that Pedro Estrada, chief of 
National Security Police, was justified in taking extreme precautionary 
measures to protect the delegates. Police and military guards were in 
evidence through the area and it was gratifying to all that the conference 
ended without breach of security or incidents caused by students. The 
discordant notes during the conference were, as expected, sounded by 
Guatemala. Venezuela's support of the U.S. delegation was in the nature 


of that of a gracious host. 
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Before the meetings concluded, preparations were started for the 6th 
Pan-American Highway conference to be held in Caracas in July 1954. The 
Venezuelan Government plans to complete its branch of the Pan-American 
Highway,which is known here as the "Simon Bolfvar Highway," before the end 
of 1954, although it is hard to see how this schedule can be met. Minister 
of Public Works Julio Bacalao Lara advises that when the bridges, and 
particularly the one over the large span of the Chama River, are completed 
by October 1954, the traveling time from Caracas to San Cristobal Tachira 
will be reduced from approximately 50 to less than 20 hours. This 700- 
mile highway, starting at the Colombian border, climbs over the Paramo de 
la Negra at 10,000-feet elevation and the Pdéramo de Mucuchfes at 13,500 
feet. It will be completely surfaced, with several stretches of concrete 
road. Federal highway mileage in Venezuela is approximately 3,127 miles 
of all-weather surface roads, of which 377 miles are concrete. 


Concluding a three-year study, the National Transit Council and the 
State National Railway Administration, under the chairmanship of Minister 
of Communications Colonel Félix Roman Moreno, took the first steps to 
start the new national railway program. Most of Venezuela's 11 existing 
railroad lines, which have a combined length of 677 miles (not included 
the two new iron ore hauling lines of the Orinoco) were British, German, 
and French built and owned. Built during the last century, these short, 
unconnected and diversified gauge lines have had many problems and are 
extremely expensive to operate. The development of good roads and the 
extensive use of trucks and busses have reduced revenue of the old rail- 
roads to a point where they were unable to meet expenses, and therefore, 
they have fallen into disrepair. (La Beiba Railroad stopped operation 
years ago.) Public opinion in Venezuela is divided as to the 
practicability of railroads in that country. Many favor building more 
highways; some, however, believe that a unified modern railroad system, 
using diesel power, is the only answer to the transportation problem of 
the country.- The fact that the present highways are unable to handle 
the existing and still increasing bus and truck traffic, and the high 
cost of highway maintenance in the mountain area, encouraged the 
Venezuelan Government to acquire all but two railroads (the Tachira 
Railroad at the Colombian Border and the Careneso Railroad), and to 
undertake a two-phase national program of developing a system of trunk 
lines that will tend to connect agriculture, cattle, and the mining areas 
with Venezuela's consumption centers and ports. The railroads and 
highways will supplement each »ther. The former will be used for heavy 
and long-haul traffic, and the latter for short hauls. The national 
railroad program, as planned, calls for a total of 2,640 miles of 
standard gauge tracks. The first phase of 1,550 miles of track is 
scheduled to require five years to complete at an estimated annual 
expenditure of $27 million. The Caracas-Valencia-Barquisimeto-Carora- 
Sabana Mendoza line is to be double tracked. Preliminary work on the 
109-mile line from Puerto Cabello to Barquisimeto is now in progress. 


Venezuela's fiscal revenue for 1953 exceeded government estimates; 
the only exception was in the collection of income taxes, which fell 
short of estimates. The total receipts were 1,304,912,922 bolivares 
($390 million). Oil royalties headed the revenue list, producing 34.5% 
of all revenue. Second source was income tax, followed by customs 
revenues. Up to 1939, customs duties were the most important source of 
revenue for Venezuela; in 1953, they represented only 18% of the total. 


As a result of a reciprocal agreement with the United States, some import 
duties have been reduced. On the expenditure side of the budget, it is 
noted that nearly 300 million bolfvares or 23% of the national revenue for 
1953 was allocated for the construction, planning, and upkeep of public 
works. Approximately 32.5% of the entire budget of this year, is to be 
directed toward Venezuela's economic development. 


Venezuela's National Bureau of Sanitary Works, organized in 1943 to 
plan and construct water systems, pipe lines, and sewers in towns of over 
3,000 population, is planning to increase the water supply for Caracas. 
The present facilities, designed for a population of 800,000, are reaching 
capacity. The plan is to pump water from the Tuy River, 60 miles from 
Caracas, to an altitude of 3,350 feet and then to let it flow into the 
Vale River which feeds the Mariposa reservoir now in use. It is contem- 
plated that it will require from four to five years to complete this 


project. 


Even though Venezuelan trade with Canada showed a slight decline in 
volume in 1953 from that 9f 1952, it has more than tripled in the last 15 
years. Today, Canada is Venezuela's second trading customer with the 
balance of trade heavily in favor of Venezuela. However, with the rapid 
development of the petroleum industry within Canade, Venezuela's 
favorable trade balance with Canada may shrink during 1954. There is 
evidence of opportunity for Canadian exports to Venezuela. 


Preliminary estimates figure that Venezuela-United States trade 
during 1953 exceeded $960 million. About 90% of Venezuela's exports to 
this country consisted of oil. At the end of 1953, Venezuela had 11,684 
oil wells in production: 7,675 in western Venezuela, and 4,009 in the 
eastern part of the country. Daily petroleum production during January 
1954 exceeded 1953 daily averages by 244,423 barrels. Iron ore exports 
are increasing. The price of iron ore at ports of debarcation in 
Venezuela was quoted at 29.08 bolfvares (approximately $8.72) a ton. In 
1953, Venezuela exported 96,890,044 lbs. of coffee valued at $45,180,420. 
Cacao exports for the year were 33,291,420 lbs. The 1953 coffee export 
value exceeded 1952 exports by 45%. Cacao exports were 4 million lbs. 
more than exports of 1952. 


During March, Moore-McCormick Lines announced a new ship service from 
U.S. Pacific coast ports to Maracaibo, Venezuela. Sailings are to be 
every three weeks with cargo space available for general and refrigerated 


goods. 


COLOMBIA 


At the 10th inter-American conference in Caracas, Colombia generally 
followed the lead of the United States in political affairs, voting for 
the main anti-Communist resolution introduced by U.S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. However, resentment against United States neglect of 
Latin America in economic matters since World War II was expressed in a 
resolution presented by the Colombian delegation. The proposal was that 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council review the relationship 
between raw material-producing countries and manufacturing nations in 
order to establish price supports for the raw materials. A resolution 
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provided for the consideration of this problem at the forthcoming Rio de 
Janeiro economic conference. 


Another major Colombian action was an abortive attempt to widen and 
reinforce the political powers of the Council of the Organization of 
American States (0.A.S.). This followed the lines of Lleras Camargo's 
major speech at the conference, but was at complete variance with the 
opposite proposal to get nations to approve a new draft of the Bogota 
pact concerning the pacific settlement of international disputes. This 
pact was not ratified in its 1948 form by a majority of the American 
republics precisely because it ceded too many rights to the Organization 
of American States. Mexico, which threatened to withdraw from the 
conference if the Colombian resolution strengthening the 0.A.S. were 
passed, objected to the plan on the grounds that such a reorganization 
would interfere with the authority of the United Nations Security Council 
and that the present conference was not competent to handle such a 


problem. 


Almost of equal importance with the conference to the Colombian 
Government was the solution of the long-standing problem of asylum for 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre. The Peruvian Aprista leader has been a 
political refugee in the Colombian embassy in Lima since 1949. On 
March 22, two special Peruvian diplomats and the Colombian Foreign 
Ministry concluded a three-week discussion of the knotty issue. Foreign 
Minister Evaristo Sourdis spent 10 days in Bogota, rather than at the 
Caracas conference, directing the bilateral negotiations which resulted 
in the agreement that Haya de la Torre would be granted safe passage out 
of Peru, reportedly to Uruguay. The conference deserves no small credit 
for the accord. Peru was determined the question should not be brought 
up at Caracas, and Colombia's efforts to do so caused a notable change in 
Peru's formerly reluctant attitude toward bilateral negotiations. The 
general problem of asylum in the Americas was, however, discussed at the 
conference and a convention recognizing the right of asylum was accepted 
by a majority of the nations, but not by the United States which did not 
sign either the Havana or the Montevideo conventions on the same subject. 


At a plenary session of the conference on March 4, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo announced that he would resign as Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States at the conclusion of the conference. The 
reason Lleras Camargo gave publicly for this surprise move was his desire 
to make room for younger men to give new impetus to the work. The former 
President of Colombia has served seven years as Secretary General of the 
0.A.S.; during the first of these years he still had the old title of 
Director General of the Pan American Union. His resignation address 
included the advice that the greatest danger to the 0.A.S. was the 
tendency to regard it as a separate organism instead of the "living 
tissue of extremely delicate relationships and reactions that encompasses 
and constitutes the entire American body." He cited as evidence of the 
shortcomings of the inter-American system that after 64 years of 
discussion there still is no orderly method for settling differences 
among the American states. 


Lleras Camargo's real motive was said to be his intention to reenter 
Colombian politics. Now that the Liberal party is united, it is thought 
that Lleras Camargo's prestige might carry him to the presidency. The 
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Conservative candidate would suffer from the three-way split in the 
Conservative party, a split which has been accentuated by the widespread 
publication of the vitriolic letters of Laureano Gémez, who, from his 
exile in Barcelona, Spain, has denounced at length the leaders of the 
Colombian church for allegedly selling their allegiance to Rojas Pinilla. 
The main threat to Lleras Camargo's presidential chances would be the 
return of a Peronista-like movement to keep Rojas Pinilla in power. It 
is believed that Lleras Camargo will become rector of the University of 
the Andes in Bogota,and head the editorial board of the revived El 


iberal. 


Among the possible successors to Lleras Camargo as Secretary General 
of the 0.A.S. are mentioned the following: Negrao de Lima of Brazil, 
Galo Plaza of Ecuador, Luis Quintanilla and Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico, 
Carlos Davila of Chile, German Arciniegas, a Colombian now residing in 
the United States, and Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama. 


The Colombian Foreign Ministry announced that the nation, as a 
participant in the Koreen War, has accepted an invitation to attend the 
conference on Far Eastern problems to be held in Geneva beginning April 
26. At the same time, all but a handful of Colombian troops are leaving 
South Korea to return to Colombia. Col. Carlos Ortiz Torres, chief of 
Colombian forces, said that his nation will obey orders of the United 
Nations if hostilities should resume in the peninsula. 


Carlos Lleras Restrepo, former President and head of the opposition 
Partido Liberal, has returned to Bogota after a long stay in the United 
States. He landed at Barranquilla, where he made, at a banquet given in 
the Hotel del Prado, a speech which marked his reentry into Colombian 
political life. This is another clear sign of the revival of the 


Liberal party. 


In early March a government decree ordered all newspapers to refrain 
from showing disrespect or criticism towards government authority and 
disregard for the law. Failure to abide by the decree can result in 
maximum fines of $20,000 and imprisonment for two years. On March 13, 
the government applied the law by closing the weekly newspaper La Unidad 
of Bogota for assailing the present administration and lauding former 
President Laureano Gémez, calling him the legal president. Somewhat 
paradoxically, on March 26 the Office of Information and Propaganda ended 
a short period of censorship of the newspapers El Deber of Bucaramanga 
and Diario del Quindfo of Armenia. ip 


Colombia is the first Latin American nation to purchase United 
States jet aircraft. Six Lockheed T-33 jets, which fly at a maximum 
speed of 600 miles per hour, were sold by the U.S. Air Force for 
$1,162,000. This is part of the $3.2 million currently being spent by 
the Colombian Air Force for improvements. German and American firms have 
been vying for several lucrative contracts for various constructions. 

The German firms of Heinz, Lehmann and Company of Dusseldorf and Krupp of 
Essen have been given a contract to build 14 bridges for highways at a 
cost of $5 million. American and German companies will build jointly the 
first television station in Colombia to be used by the government for 
educational purposes. 
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The United States Department of Commerce released 1953 foreign trade 
figures for Colombia in late March. In that year exports amounted to 
$587.6 million and imports were valued at $476.9 miilion, leaving a 
favorable trade balance of $110.7 million. Some $285 million of the 
imports were from the United States, while $466 million of the exports 


went to the U.S. 


ECUADOR 


Animosity between Ecuador and Peru swelled once again to serious 
proportions on February 24 when Peru closed its border with the Ecuadorean 
provinces of El Oro and Loja. This event was countered on March 3 when 
Ecuador sealed its border with Peru. On March 4, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs issued a press release attacking Peru's action and alleging a 
concentration of Peruvian troops near Ecuador's border. Formal protests 
were later filed with the Organization of American States, and with 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United States, the guarantors of the 
Rio de Janeiro Protocol of January 23, 1942. Representatives of these 
guarantor nations convened at Rio de Janeiro in mid-March to recommend 
an honorable solution to the dispute, which had originated with Ecuador's 
imprisonment of six Peruvian soldiers who had illegally crossed the 


border on January 24 (H.A.R., VII: 1). 


Ecuador's grievances were brought to the attention of the delegates 
at the International Conference of American States in Caracas when some 
remarks by Ecuador's Foreign Minister, Luis Antonio Penaherrera, reiter- 
ating earlier accusations of Peruvian troop concentrations along the 
frontier, were published in the Caracas newspaper El Nacional on March 8 
(see Peru). The Peruvian Government labelled Penaherrera's charges 
"intentionally false," and pointed to the communiqué issued earlier in 
the month by Peru's Foreign Minister Schreiber, inviting the guarantors 
of the Rio Protocol to visit the frontier. Ecuador instead was accused 
of pursuing a jingoistic policy toward Peru. Peru's closing of the 
frontier, said another communiqué, was for purposes of "surveillance and 
control,” and was aimed at preventing further unpleasant incidents. The 
bulletin insisted that because of Ecuador's unfriendly conduct with 
reference to the six Peruvian soldiers, who were unarmed and in search o” 
provisions when captured, Peru was perfectly justified in taking 
precautionary measures. 


Relations were further strained as Ecuador lodged official protests 
with Peru alleging that (1) Peruvian planes flew over the Ecuadorean 
towns of Alamor, Puyango, Pasaje, Limén and Pinas on March 5, 6, and 8; 
(2) an Ecuadorean civilian border inspector had been seized and taken 
across the border in a Peruvian army jeep. Ecuador's President Velasco 
Ibarra said in an impassioned speech shortly after the Foreign Minister 
issued the above protests, that Ecuadoreans would die to the last man 
before allowing national sovereignty t2 be violated. 


If President Velasco Ibarra planned to use the border controversy 
to divert attention from domestic issues and to gain popular support for 
the government, as some observers had inferred (H.A.R., VII: 1), his 
strategy was apparently successful. The Arnistas (Alianza Revolucionaria 
Nacional Ecuatoriana) suspended violent attacks on their political foes 
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and backed the President. The Conservatives gave their unconditional 
support to the government. The Socialists likewise agreed with the 
President's stand, but condemned any aggression by either party, since they 
favored a peaceful solution at any cost. Even the Federacidén de 
Estudiantes Universitarios tempered its anti-government tone and condemned 


the Peruvians. 


The border dispute with Peru was not the only international develop- 
ment in which Ecuador played a part. At the inter-American conference at 
Caracas, Ecuador sponsored a resolution providing for an extraordinary 
conference next year to make a study of rights along the continental shelf. 
Ecuador also proposed that the Organization of American States create and 
maintain an oceanographic institute in the Galapagos Islands. Although 
the resolution concerning offshore rights was later tabled by the Economic 
and Social Committee, which felt it was not competent to handle the 
juridical aspects of the problem, this was the first time that direct 
action with regard to marginal land disputes had been proposed at an inter- 
American conference. The primary causes of the growing controversy are 
(1) the increased interest in fishing rights off Latin American shores 
(Ecuador and Peru particularly object to United States fishing activities 
near their coasts); (2) prospects of important offshore oil deposits along 
eastern Mexico and Central America, off northeastern Colombia, between 
Trinidad and Venezuela, at the Amazon estuary and the Sao Francisco 
River mouth in Brazil, and other areas. Ecuador has traditionally 
supported continental shelf rights, and Ecuador and Peru both hold that 
sovereignty over submerged lands should extend 200 miles out to sea. 


President Velasco Ibarra's political fortunes, somewhat improved as 
a result of the popular support given him because of the Peruvian boundary 
dispute, may be further enhanced by Ecuador's relatively stable economic 
situation. The import-export figures for the year 1953 recently released 
by the Ministry of Commerce indicate present and future prosperity. 
Although 1954 saw a decrease in foreign exchange reserves of approximately 
$7.2 million and an increase in the total public debt by 36 million sucres 
(the sucre is equivalent to $0.066) over the 1952 figure, Government 
revenue was at an all-time high of 565.6 million sucres, 106 million more 
than the 1952 total, and the cost of living index rose only slightly, 
from 105.36 in November of 1952 to 106.73 a year later. The loss of 
foreign exchange was attributed to three extraordinary factors: (1) the 
enormous flood damages of last winter destroyed many cash crops, 
especially coffee and cacao; (2) only three-fifths to three-fourths of 
the exportable rice surplus was shipped by the end of the year, due to 
export restrictions and other considerations; (3) imports for 1953 hit a 
record high of about $72.5 million, a 30% increase over 1953. This is 
attributed in part to the import rush preceding the new customs tariff of 
January 1, 1954 (H.A.R., VII: 1). 


Total exports for 1953 were about $4 million less than for the 
previous year. Rice exports were down by 14.7 million kilograms, cacao 
fell by 1.7 million kilograms, and coffee by approximately 10%. 


The Government planned to ban imports of foreign cigarettes and 
liquors in the face of growing public indignation at the rising prices of 
these commodities. The ban was advocated by the National Economy Council. 


A Belgian mission, including specialists in steel, metals, machinery, 
road-building materials and electricity arrived in Quito on March y, to 
investigate increased trade with Ecuador. A five-year electrification plan 
prepared by a United Nations technician was submitted for the government's 
approval. Under the plan, electrical capacity would be increased from the 
present 40,000 kilowatts to 100,000 kilowatts. Of the 350 million sucre 
cost, 60% would be financed by Ecuador, and 40% by foreign investors. A 
new cement plant in Riobamba using German equipment will begin production 
at the end of this year, and a kraft paper factory with a daily capacity 
of 50,000 paper bags will start operating at approximately the same time. 


The Ecuadorean Government, under a new ruling, will be able to invest 
in private companies through the Central Bank of Ecuador. The areas of 
investment mentioned by the ruling include warehouse and grain storage 
facilities. The amount to be spent on the projects will reportedly amount 
to $2.7 million. Work has already begun or four silos for rice, barley, 
wheat, and corn storage, as well as on a modern slaughterhouse and 
refrigerated warehouse outside Guayaquil. 


Carlos Guevara Moreno, a former mayor of Guayaquil, was accused of - 
entering into an alleged conspiracy to overthrow the Ecuadorean Government. 
The charges were aired in a report released by the President's information 
office which was published in Ecuadorean newspapers on March 24. Moreno, 
when reached in Panama, denied the accusations. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The chronic border dispute with neighboring Ecuador developed into a 
bitter altercation during March. The trouble stemmed from an incident 
which occurred last January 24 (H.A.R., VII: 1) when Ecuadorean troops 
apprehended a Peruvian corporal and five privates in the Putumayo River 
region of Ecuador. On March 9, the Peruvian Government issued a protest 
and demanded the release of the six men, who have been "treated as if 
they were prisoners of war." Ecuador retaliated with the charge that Peru 
was massing troops near the border in preparation for armed conflict. At 
the same time, newspapers reported that Peru had closed the border to all 
travelers and to commerce. Both charges were promptly denied, but a later 
Peruvian dispatch admitted closing the border between Peru and the 
Ecuadorean provinces of El Oro and Loja in order to avoid further trouble 
in that area. The dispute was brought up unexpectedly at the 10th inter- 
American conference on March 10 when Ecuadorean delegate José Ricardo 
Chiriboga, at the conclusion of an address concerning Communism in Latin 
America, suddenly lashed out at the Peruvian delegates and accused Peru 
of war-mongering. Dr. Victor A. Belatnde, head of the Peruvian delegation, 
delivered a denial of the charge, stating that Peru had upheld the terms 
of the Rio protocol and had invited representatives of the guarantor 
countries - Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United States - to visit the 
border. In order to settle the issue, the Argentine delegation proposed 
that the foreign ministers of the four guarantor countries meet in Caracas 
or, as later agreed, in Rio de Janeiro to discuss the dispute. 


Direct negotiations between Peru and Colombia over the Haya de la 
Torre case began on March 3, when David Aguilar Cornejo and Hernan C. 
Bellido, the Peruvian representatives, arrived in Colombia. "Closed-door" 
sessions were held between the four representatives of the two republics, 
and private conferences took place with President Rojas Pinilla of 
Colombia. During the course of the negotiations, Colombian Foreign 
Minister Evaristo Sourdfs flew to Bogota from Caracas, where he had been 
attending the inter-American conference, in order to gather information 
about the case for the discussion of the right of asylum at the 
conference. No official statements were made during or after the 
meetings, but newsmen circulated a variety of rumors about possible 
solutions and agreements. All rumors were based on the assumption that 
Haya de la Torre would be transferred from the Colombian Embassy in Lima 
to the embassy of some other American country, the most often mentioned 
being the Brazilian and Uruguayan embassies. An unofficial report from 
Montevideo suggested that the Uruguayan Government was willing to harbor 
the Aprista leader both in the embassy and in the capital, but the 
Peruvian and Colombian delegates refused to comment on the plan. The 
only definite result of the meetings was an official statement declaring 
that Peru would release the refugee. Haya de la Torre was still in the 
Colombian Embassy at the end of March. His flight to Mexico in April 
(see next issue) was probably a last-minute change of plans made after 
the end of the Caracas conference. Indeed, it seems probable that the 
two governments had reached no precise agreement when the Caracas 
conference ended, but were under pressure to make a dramatic declaration 
at the conference and to show some results for the expensive conviviality 
which characterized the talks. Feeling between the two countries has 
become more cordial, and it is expected that diplimatic relations will 


soon return to normal. 


On March 9, the Federation of Bank Employees called a strike to 
support demands for wage increases, improved working conditions, and 
social welfare benefits. Banks were closed entirely except for skeleton 
crews who received deposits and cashed checks,and the government was 
forced to decree a partial moratorium on banking obligations, providing 
that payments which fell due during the strike be postponed. Government 
officials denounced the strike as a political maneuver of the outlawed 
Communist and Aprista parties and on March 11 demanded that the 7,000 
striking employees return to work within four days or lose their jobs. 
Banks reopened on March 15, but on the same day, workers submitted to 
President Odrfa another petition for higher wages. 


The International Petroleum Company began drilling its second Sechura 
Desert well on March 5, and Petrolera Peruana opened an exploratory well 
on its Sechura Desert concession on March 16. Government revenues from 
petroleum concessions reached the sum of 34,164,000 soles during the last 
half of 1953, and the yearly totals mount as new territories are opened 
for exploration and exploitation. 


Despite fears that Peru's weak exchange situation would force a cut 
in the importation of Chilean steel, Peru will retain its rank as the 
second most important market for that product. Since 1951, annual imports 
of 12,000-14,000 tons of Chilean steel, comprising some 80% of all steel 
used in Peru, have put Peru in a position second only to Argentina as a 
market for Chile's steel exports. 


« 


Dr. Walter Ebeling, professor of entomology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, returned on March 3 from a two-month mission to 
establish insect control in areas of cotton and citrus production on the 
west coast of Peru. Experiments were launched in five coastal valleys in 
preparation for a systematic annual program involving newly developed 
insecticides adapted to different combinations of pests and to local 
requirements of the various valleys. The research program will be 
completed by Peruvian entomologists in cooperation with the growers in 
whose fields the experiments are being made. 


BOLIVIA 


Technical and financial aid from the U.S. and the U.N. is necessary 
if Bolivia is to achieve economic stability sufficient to combat Communism, 
according to Foreign Minister Walter Guevara Arze, spokesman for the 
Bolivian delegation at Caracas. For Bolivia, "Hemispheric Solidarity" 
involves U.S. participation in the purchase of 20,000 tons of tin now 
available. Despite the fact that the U.S. refuses to sign the Inter- 
national Tin Pact, there remains the possibility that under pressure of 
the U.N. Economic Commission and the Inter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers (O.R.I.T.) it may change its mind. Encouraging to Bolivia is 
the news of March 24 that the order to close down the Texas City tin 
smelter (the only U.S. smelter designed to handle low-grade Bolivian ore) 
is being reconsidered. Its contract with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation having ended in March, the Bolivian Government's chief 
concern is to find a market for tin. Several overtures have been made to 


European smeiters. 


A group of businessmen in La Paz has submitted for presidential 
consideration a proposal designed to lessen the drain on Bolivia's 
limited exchange resources through abolition of the present export 
monopoly over minerals exercised by the Banco Minero. The producer would 
place his minerals with the highest bidder, pay the 15% of his dollar 
earnings, and use the remainder for direct import of mining machinery, 
thereby eliminating allocation of official money to private mining 
companies. It is doubtful that the government will accept the plan which 
is in direct opposition with its policies. The recent U.S. purchase of 
Indonesian tin has lifted the price of that metal from 82¢ to 66¢ a 
pound. 


New Enterprise, a U.S. firm, plans to build a $2 million tin 
refining plant in Bolivia. According to officials, this plant will later 
be expanded through an additional $1 million investment in order to 
refine tin electrically. 


At Caracas, the Bolivians urged support in effecting their country's 
agrarian reform program which, they added, is the initial step toward 
forming a democratic society. The U.S. is prepared to support a $15 
million grant to that government to further economic diversification. 
President Eisenhower decided on March 16 to grant to Bolivia wheat valued 
at $3 million. This will supplement a $5 million grant, made last 
October, the last shipment of which will be made in mid-June. Only the 
U.S. and Bolivia voted against the otherwise unanimous conference 
resolution that the U.S. should not distribute its agricultural surplus 
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among Latin-American nations, and thereby hurt the market for raw 
materials. When John Foster Dulles announced that the Export-Import Bank 
would consider granting loans for economic development, the Bolivian 
government requested that the Bank finance construction of a 170-mile pipe- 
line from Bermejo, a southern area rich in oil, to Camiri, where oil is 
carried to Sucre and Cochabamba in the heart of the nation. Bolivians 
elaim that it would result in a $9 million annual saving in Diesel and 

fuel oil imports. Bolivian officials have met with representatives of 

both the Export-Import Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. From the World Bank, the government hopes to secure a 
loan which will make possible the development of hydroelectric power to be 
utilized not only in mining, but also for pumping in the irrigation project 
in the valley of Cochabamba, now considered potentially the most fertile 


land in the country. 


The government has incorporated into regular wages the 4+,000-boliviano 
monthly cost-of-living allowance granted in a May 1953 decree. (The 
official exchange rate in February was 1,050 bolivianos to the dollar). 

The increase will be subject to all family and social security 
contributions which the National Chamber of Industries estimates will cost 
factory employers an additional 300 million bolivianos annually. The 
contributions consist largely of end-of-employment benefits, and Christmas 
bonuses established by law. 


In the Tupuani and Guanay regions 240 miles north of La Paz, where 
once was the Aramayo tin empire, miners are rushing to dig for gold. The 
government, encouraging the exploitation, estimates that within two years 
60,000 people will be operating in the area. All minerals must be sold to 
the government. Mexican and U.S. oilmen plan to explore "potentially 
tremendous" oil deposits in Bolivia. The Camiri-Cochabamba pipeline, 
supplying 520,000 liters daily, has made Bolivia self-sufficient in gas 


and kerosene. 


The Bolivian-Brazilian Railroad Commission has opened bids for the 
construction of a steel bridge across the Rfo Grande, the only unfinished 
link in the rail line connecting Corumba with Santa Cruz. 


While Guevara Arze discussed democracy at Caracas, Demetrio Canelas, 
once editor of Los Tiempos, announced to the Board of Directors of the 
Inter-American Press Association convening in San Juan, Puerto Rico, that 
the destruction of his newspaper by a pro-government group during the 
November 1953 Revolution in Cochabamba signaled the end of press freedom 
in Bolivia (H.A.R., VI: 11). The Association resolved to send Paz 
Estenssoro a request that the government indemnify Canelas for the damages 
incurred so that the printing of Los Tiempos may be resumed. 


The arrest of several persons for "subversive" activity early in 
March included Zavala Urriolagoitia, one-time Bolivian member of the U.S. 
Embassy press division, and cousin of ex-President Mamerto Urriolagoitia. 
Also arrested were Renan Estenssoro, of the editorial board of El Diario 
of La Paz, and two lawyers. Expelled from the M.N.R. for having 
assassinated Jaime Barros Ocampo, was Luiz Sandoval Morén, leader of a 
movement in Santa Cruz. Among 60 political prisoners granted amnesty by 
by government on March 18 was former Finance Minister Vincente Mendoza 

opez. 
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CHILE 


President Carlos Ibanez del Campo solved a week-long government crisis 
(H.A.R., VII: 2) on March 2 when he installed seven new ministers in the 
cabinet. They are: Santiago Wilson (Demécrato del Pueblo), Interior; 
David Montane (Independent), Economy; Carlos Vassallo (Independent), Health; 
Pedro Foncea (Agrario Laborista), Labor; Osvaldo Koch, (Independent), 
Justice; Diego Lira (Agrario Laborista), Lands and Colonization; and 
Roberto Alduante Leén, Mines. The investiture ceremony, broadcast from 
Santiago, ended with the confirmation of the other ministers in their 

former positions: Foreign Affairs, Tobias Barros Ortiz (Independent) ; 
Finance, Guillermo del Pedregal (Independent); Defense, Abdén Parra 
(Independent); Education, Eduardo Barrios (Independent); Agriculture, 
Alejandro Hales (Agrario Laborista); Public Works, Orlando Latorre (Agrario 
Laborista). René Montero retains his position as Secretary-General of the 
Government. 


The new cabinet plunged immediately into a sea of difficult problems. 
La Segunda, a Santiago paper, reported that opposition was beginning to 
organize a parliamentary offensive against three Independent political 
leaders: Foreign Minister Tobfas Barros Ortiz, Minister of Finance 
Guillermo del Pedregal, and new Minister of Economy David Montane. The 
opposition has charged that members of the government acted unconstitution- 
ally when they put the Argentine trade treaty (H.A.R., VII: 2) into 

effect without the previous ratification of the Senate. 


Because of overproduction of copper all over the world, the ever- 
expanding surplus of metal in Chile, and the difficulty in finding markets 
(H.A.R., VII: 2), the major copper mining companies in Chile presented 

the government with a request for permission to cut production and make a 
reduction in personnel. The government rejected the request of the Braden 
Copper Company- (Kennecott) to reduce production at El Teniente to 6,000 
tons and cut personnel some 30%; the Chilean Exploration Company (Anaconda) 
was likewise refused permission to cut down production and employees at 
Chuquicamata and Potrerillos by an estimated 50%. Roberto Alduante Leén, 
in his first statement as Minister of Mines, said that the cabinet was 
convinced that such serious measures were not necessary according to the 
Prevailing market conditions. Minister of Labor Pedro Foncea promised 

that all possible measures would be taken to avoid unemployment. Since 

the U.S. firms must get government permission before laying off large 
numbers of workers, the status quo will be maintained, at least for the 
time being. 


Meantime, the Banco Central, which regulates all copper production 
and sales in Chile, reported that the surplus on hand has reached the 
gigantic figure of 180,000 tons, and is steadily increasing. The United 
States agreed to buy 100,000 tons of copper from Chile this month at the 
world market price of 30¢ per lb. On March 26, the U.S. State Department 
announced that negotiations for the purchase were completed, and that the 
U.S. would add the surplus Chilean metal to its defense stockpile in an 
effort to foster friendly American relations. Officials in Washington were 
pushed into this action after weeks of stalling when President Ibanez 
announced that Chile would be forced to sell its copper to any country in 
the world that would pay the price. The threat of selling metal to the 
U.S.S.R. has been very real these past few months, ever since 
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Baltazar Castro reported that he had interviewed officials in Moscow who 
seemed extremely interested in Chilean copper and nitrates. Besides the 
sale to the U.S., the Banco Central also revealed plans to sell copper to 
Britain, but economists in the United Kingdon pointed out that the Chilean 
price of 30¢ per lb. is higher than the 28.4¢ per 1b. price for three 
months future delivery as it is now quoted in London. On the world market, 
the price of copper has remained steady at 30¢. Increased foreign demand 
and the inability of Chile to dump its surplus has had a stabilizing 

effect on copper. The Wall Street Journal predicted that the price will 
remain at 30¢ until Chile starts selling competitively its full supply to 


world consumers. 


At Caracas a Chilean spokesman, Jorge Prat, told the economic commit- 
tee of the inter-American conference that Chile wanted to discuss the 
copper problem with Western Hemisphere nations at an economic conference 
of Ministers of Finance to be held in the near future at Rio de Janeiro. 
Chile is interested in stability in prices for its raw materials and in 
persuading the U.S. to let Chilean copper be sold to Communist countries. 
By signing the U.S. military pact, Chile agreed not to sell strategic 
materials to Iron Curtain countries. 


A bill applicable to the American copper companies, and representing 
their compromise with the Banco Central (H.A.R., VII: 1) was submitted to 
the Chilean Congress on March 2. The bill includes provisions for a 715% 
direct tax on profits to replace the multitudinous exchange rates; when 
production exceeds 360,000 tons annually, the tax will be reduced to 50% 
(the big Anaconda and Kennecott subsidiaries benefit by this clause). 
Furthermore, U.S. companies will be required to invest at least 20% of 
their profits in additional equipment or enterprises in Chile. Local 
production cannot be cut unless companies have previously been forced to 
cut their production abroad. Exchange rates for conversion of dollars into 
pesos for paying production costs will be stabilized at 110 pesos to the 
dollar. As trade improves, the Banco Central will relinquish its control 
of copper sales to private enterprise. Money derived from the taxes will 
then be used for the national smelter at Paipote, for federal revenue, and 
for investment in the provinces of Antofagasta, Tarapacé, Atacama, and 
O'Higgins. 


A nationwide general bank strike which lasted four days was called 
when the National Banking Association decided to close all its finance 
institutions in sympathy with the striking workers at Talca (H.A.R., 

VII: 2). Workers at Talca demanded not only increases in pay and benefits 
but also payment of salaries for the days when they were on strike. The 
government declared that the Talca walkout and the general strike were 
illegal, for institutions of public service are prohibited by law from 
Striking. Government officials quickly clamped a state of emergency on the 
provinces of Santiago and Valparaiso, calling out the police and notifying 
the army to be on the alert. Minister of the Interior Santiago Wilson 
personally denounced the strikers for walking out on a Saturday before 
Chilean workers all over the nation could cash their paychecks. However, 
by March 1, Wilson had persuaded the banks to grant a 2% monthly pay 
increase, and the strikers went back to work. 


At the end of the month 4,000 workers of the Chilean and Industrial 
Electrical companies began a strike which threatened to affect the entire 
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nation. The government quickly sent specialized navy personnel to operate 
the four major electricity plants so that service might continue without 
interruption. However, the navy was experiencing troubles of its own. 

When the Chamber of Deputies passed a law prohibiting retired navy 

officers from accepting positions in the merchant marine, some 1,100 
merchant marine officers immediately struck in protest. Emergency decree 
zones were established in the ports of Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, 
Tocopilla, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, San Antonio, Llanquihue, and Punta Arenas. 
The government proposed that fleet personnel take charge of the 

immobilized ships, but the suggestion only precipitated a maritime workers' 
strike in support of the merchant marine. 


The terms of the Chilean-Argentine trade pact signed last month 
(H.A.R., VII: 2) were released to the newspapers when the treaty was sent 
to Congress for approval. The treaty, effective for four years, involves 
a reciprocal credit exchange of $15 million. Payments are to be settled 
through a system of dollar clearing at banks in both countries. Revisions 
in commodity lists and prices will be effected whenever the balance needs 
clearing. In exchange for Argentine meat, wool, and vegetable oil, the 
Chilean commodities, iron, steel, copper, nitrates, and chemical products 
will be sent to Argentina. At various times throughout the month of March, 
economic leaders in Chile met with representatives from Belguim, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Yugoslavia to discuss possible trade agree- 
ments involving copper, nitrates, and sulphur. 


Archaeologists from all over the world were thrown into a fever of 


excitement and speculation when the mummified body of a child, believed to 
be more than 400 years old, was found in an icy chamber on Plomo, a high 
peak in the Chilean Andes. Experts from the Chilean Museum of Natural 
History and the University of Chile stated that the mummy may be that of 
an Inca prince. They reported that teeth, hair, clothing, and even some 
coca leaves were all perfectly preserved with the mmmy. Archaeological 
studies of the mummy will shed new light on the Inca civilization and the 


pre-Columbian history of Chile. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


At the 10th inter-American conference at Caracas this month Argentine 
delegates sided with Mexico in opposing the anti-Communist resolution 
proposed by the United States. It was maintained that the resolution might 
provide a possible means of future intervention in the internal affairs of 
the American countries. According to the Buenos Aires newspaper, 
Democracia, Argentina's refusal to sign the proposal did not imply 
antagonism to the United States, but only the desire to "demonstrate 
appreciation of current problems." However, Democracia further declared 
the results of the conference to be practically worthless. Argentina did 
at least succeed in securing a conference resolution against "colonialism" 
in the hemisphere, even though the U.S. abstained from voting on the 
measure. The resolution declared that inter-American solidarity could 
never be attained as long as American territories are occupied by extra- 
continental powers and their peoples deprived of self-government. 


« We 


In accordance with its views against colonialism, the Argentine 
Government has announced the construction of an icebreaker to be used to 
"reaffirm" Argentine sovereignty over the Antarctic. The new vessel will 
be named "General San Martin" and will be the first of its kind in the 
Antarctic. Icebreakers are generally used to keep trade routes open. 


President Perén took cognizance in March of the persistent rumors 
about his "failing" health. He declared that he will probably live to 
bury his enemies who predict he is about to die. Meanwhile, some saw new 
support for the "subversive" rumors in reports of six unannounced visits 
recently made to Argentina by Dr. George T. Pack, cancer specialist of 
Memorial Hospital in New York. 


The schism within the ranks of the principal opposition parties is 
an obvious reflection of the greater strength being enjoyed by peronismo. 
The number of candidates running in the vice-presidential election next 
April 25 has been reduced to four. Opposing the Peronista party choice, 
Alberto Teisaire, are the unknown Francisco Crisdélogo Larralde of the 
Radical party, Alcira de la Pena of the Communist party and José F. 
Penelén, representing the very insignificant Partido Concentracién 
Obrera. The National Democratic party, which has split into two. 
factions--the concurrentes, who favor taking part in the elections, and 
the opposing abstencionistas--will not participate in naming a candidate. 
The regular Socialist party withdrew its nominations for vice-president 
and members Of congress on March 10. The Socialist Party of the 
Revolution, which split from its parent organization several months ago, 
has asked its members to vote for the Peronista candidate. 


The Radical party declared that 59 political prisoners have failed 
to benefit from the recently promulgated amnesty law. Of this number 51 
are military men, many of whom were involved in the subversive movement 
of September 1951, headed by General Benjamin Méndez. Peronista sources 
explain the continued imprisonment of the latter by referring to a 
clause in the amnesty law which requires that the military cases be 
subject to individual study by the executive power. 


In a speech to representatives of the General Confederation of 
Labor, President Perédn continued to insist that only by increasing 
production could the worker hope to raise his standard of living. Main- 
taining that labor and capital should be aware of each other's service 
in the national interest, he said that uneconomical business practices 
made it impossible to maintain a high standard of living. He also 
disclosed that the index of real wages was currently 244 below the high 
reached in January 1951, but that the price-wage relationship was "more 
or less in balance." 


Perén's refusal to surrender to wage demands during an election 
Campaign is unusual. Also unusual was Alberto Teisaire's statement that 
his party will not make use of radio broadcasts in its election campaign, 
but will instead rely on trucks equipped with loudspeakers. This action 
is, no doubt, a reply to the perennial complaint of opposition parties 
that all radio time-is monopolized by the Peronistas. Teisaire also 
stated that Perén had ordered party members to abstain from painting 
campaign slogans on walls, a common practice in South America. 
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The Commerce Department's Foreign Commerce Weekly has published a 
list of industrial and mining activities to which the Argentine Government 
will give preference in authorizing foreign capital investment in 
Argentina. The list was originally issued by the Argentine Interdepart- 
mental Commission, an agency established to consider applications for the 
investment of foreign capital, and includes the production of pig iron, 
steel, aluminum, copper, tin and manganese, as well as the manufacture of 
tractors, Diesel motors, automotive vehicles, machine tools, refrigeration 


equipment, etc. 


According to J.B. O'Connor, petroleum expert and ex vice-president 
of Dresser Industries, Argentina has great prospects in petroleum 
production and could satisfy its own needs as well as export to other 
countries within a few years. He maintains that Argentina should begin 
exploitation of its petroleum potential, which would necessitate $100 
million worth of equipment. O'Connor said that conditions for investing 
in Argentina have improved considerably since the visit of Milton 


Eisenhower to that country. 


Francisco Muro de Nadal, vice-president of the Central Empresaria, a 
group representing management, will lead a 10-man trade mission to the 
United States next month in order to seek increased business with the 


United States. 


Eugene R. Black, president of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, is currently visiting Argentina on a good-will call. 
Black, who has had interviews with Perdén and his economic and financial 
aides, declared that Argentina has not given any indication of a desire to 


join the World Bank. 


U.S. Treasury Secretary George Humphrey has encouraged Argentina to 
buy the Czech .steel mill that has been impounded by the United States for 
the last five years (H.A.R., VI: 12). The mill is to be auctioned and 
sold to the lowest bidder in April. Diplomatic sources have indicated 
that an offer from Argentina is expected, but also stated that it will not 


receive preference over other bidders. 


Argentina has resumed meat shipments to Britain after a stoppage in 
February allegedly due to a shortage in the local market. The government 
apparently wanted to avoid such a shortage during the pre-election period. 
Although shipments have not regained their former level, the government 
seems anxious to reduce the backlog as quickly as possible. 


The Argentine newspaper, El Lider, stated this month that Brazil is 
negotiating to buy wheat from Canada, in spite of Argentina's offer to 
sell at a lower price. According to the editorial, Argentina should not 
further compromise with Brazil, but seek trade with other countries which 


offer the same goods that Brazil produces. 


Argentina and the Netherlands signed a three-year treaty on March 31 
involving an exchange of goods amounting to $104 million. Seventy per cent 
of Dutch exports will include port and navigation materials, railroad 
equipment and communications apparatus; Argentina will export cereals, 
vegetable oils, hides, wool and cotton. 


Argentina has reduced its price for casein 2¢ per pound in order to 
compete with France. Current estimates have shown that Argentine casein 
production may be double that of last year which ran about 5 million 


However, such a quantity would fall short of total United States 


pounds. 
It 


import requirements which run between 60 to 65 million pounds a year. 
is estimated that there are about 16,000 to 17,000 tons of casein in 
Argentina, and production is continuing at a favorable rate. 


The government has approved the 1954-55 budget for financing public 
works projects in the various provinces. Of the allocated 600 million 
pesos, 130 million will be spent in Buenos Aires province. Meanwhile, a 
140-kilometer section of the high tension line, which will carry power 
from the San Nicolas plant in Sante Fé to Buenos Aires is being completed. 
The total cost of the line, which is now completed as far as Zarate, will 


amount to approximately 70 million pesos. 


A great accumuletion of locusts in the larva stage covering miles of 
railroad tracks caused a train wreck in Salta province. Stalled by the 
slippery condition of the rails from the crushed larva, a large freight 
trainoalled for assistance. A rescue train approached at normal speed, 
but as the engineer applied the brakes, his train slid hundreds of feet 
into the stalled train, causing damage estimated at $40,000. 


URUGUAY 


Both Dr. José A. Mora, head of the Uruguayan delegation to the 10th 
inter-American conference at Caracas, and also Ambassador to the United 
States, and Dr. Justino Jiménez de Aréchaga, Uruguayan delegate and Legal 
Adviser of the Uruguayan Ministry of Foreign Relations, were highly 
praised for their role in the Caracas conference. Jiménez de Aréchaga 
declared that his country had contributed its approval to the Dulles anti- 
Communist resolution "without enthusiasm, without optimism, without joy 
and without the feeling that we were contributing to the adoption of a 
constructive measure." Later in the conference, following the Social 
Council's ratification of a Bolivian proposal regarding the right of labor 
to organize, Jiménez de Aréchaga regretted that very little had been 
accomplished by the conference concerning human rights, and added that if 
the final statement from Caracas in regard to human rights "is not good, 
it will be lamentable that such an important conference has been called 
only to submit to a vote a statement on world Communism." In an earlier 
speech on totalitarianism, Jiménez de Aréchaga had submitted a list of 
principles that he considered prerequisites for orderly democratic govern- 
ment. These ideas were only partially incorporated in the section on 
human rights in the Declaration of Caracas, which was signed by all the 
delegations at the conclusion of the conference. The Uruguayan delegation 
displayed much disappointment when the conference failed to ratify the 
Uruguayan request for a "technical legal study to be made with a view of 
strengthening freedom of expression." Among other countries, the United 
States cast a negative vote. 


Uruguay also introducted at the conference a resolution for the 
creation of a hemispheric customs and trade union resembling that of the 
British Commonwealth. The move was considered significant primarily as 
an antidote to Argentine President Jaun Perén's attempt to form a 
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regional customs bloc aimed directly against the United States. However, 
the consideration of Uruguay's proposal was postponed till the holding of 
an economic conference in Rio de Janeiro in November. The proposal was 
given little chance of success because the United States has repeatedly 
declared that it would not enter a most-favored-nation pact (which 
entitles any subscribing nation to maximum advantages) on a regional 


basis. 


The Uruguayan resolution includes the following provisions: (1) The 
members of the Organization of American States would form a regional 
economic union to formulate special agreements, including commercial 
exchange and economic improvement, extending to participating nations a 
most-favored-nation advantage. The benefits of the union would be 
reciprocal, based on the proportionate economic participation of each 
nation. (2) Pending final establishment of union policies, the member 
nations would not raise present tariffs and would ebstain from new trade 
restrictions. (3) Nations purchasing basic commodities would adopt a 
long-term policy permitting the acquisition and stockpiling of non-perish- 
able goods to offset price declines. 


While up to the time of the Caracas conference the United States had 
excluded itself from discussions of several of the points proposed in the 
resolution, Uruguay's plan was still given considerable weight in 
Washington. Thought to be an attack on Perén's anti-United States bloc, 
it is the brainchild of José A. Mora, who is not only well liked in 
Washington, but was considered one of the most alert and well-informed 
delegates at the conference. Uruguay has previously turned down the 
Argentine offer to join a customs bloc, having repeatedly criticized the 
project as unrealistic and discriminatory. 


The United States Treasury Department announced the approval of a 
12% reduction of the additional duty imposed last May on wool top imports 
from Uruguay. The order by the Acting Commissioner of Customs of the 
Treasury Department followed action by the Uruguayan Government which 
modified that country's exchange rate applicable to wool tops exports. It 
was determined that the modification would reduce from 18% to 6% the net 
amount of the bounties paid by Uruguay to its exporters. 


PARAGUAY 


On March 2 in Asuncién, 54-year old former Paraguayan President 
Felipe Molas Lépez, died of a heart attack. Upon the resignation of 
President Raimundo Rolén on February 26, 1949, Molas Lépez, then Vice- 
President, assumed the presidency and held the post until September 11, of 
the same year. When Molas Lépez stepped down from the presidency less 
than seven months after he took office, observers declared that President 
Juan Peron of Argentina had lost his brief hold on Paraguay. This 
observation has since been proved incorrect. The Argentine-Paraguayan 
Economic Commission, dominated by Argentina in virtually all respects 
(H.A.R., VII: 2), continues to meet regularly. Among recent problems 
considered were the exportation of Paraguayan fresh fruits to Argentina 
and the importation of Argentine asphalt. The Argentine Minister of 
Agriculture announced a plan to send bulls, workhorses, chickens, seeds, 
and veterinary supplies to Paraguay as a contribution to the latter's 


breeding program. 


By a decree of the Perén administration, a maximum monthly quota of 
1.2 million Argentine pesos worth of merchandise may be imported by 
Paraguay from Argentina's border towns. The size of the allotment will 
depend on the size of the town. Among the commodities that will be 
affected are: foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, clothing, medicinal 
products, and cosmetics. The border trade will be exempt from the usual 
Argentine exchange controls, and payment will be made in Argentine pesos. 
However, Argentine taxes on the goods mentioned above that are to be 
domestically consumed must be included in the total export price of the 
goods usually subject to these taxes. 


The Bank of Paraguay opened the second import quota for 1954, in the 
amount of $1,007,000, of which $240,000 will be granted to Argentina. 
This addition to the original quota will cover goods coming from the 
United States. Items which may be imported are: handtools, $80,000 
(Great Britain, Swedon, France, and Yugoslavia); insulated copper wire, 
$20,000 (Yugoslavia, France, Italy, Great Britain, and Spain); cotton 
textiles, $350,000 (Great Britain, France, Italy, and Holland); and iron 
and steel bars and rods, $160,000 (Belgium, Great Britain, and France). 
The second quota, like the first, does not include the import needs of 
industrial establishments which are provided for separately. 


Meanwhile, general commercial activity has been slow. Many Para- 
guayan firms are closed for summer vacations. Though there was some 
uncertainty in business circles, the Government continued economic and 


stabilization plans. 


The two most important personnel changes are the Minister of 
Finance (H.A.R., VII: 1) and the new President of the Central Bank. In 
addition, the Presidency of the Bank of Paraguay, vacant since December, 
has been newly refilled. 


The cost of living continued to rise due to shortages which have 
developed in certain staples. Sugar is in extremely short supply with 
resultant high prices, despite the arrival of the first shipment of 1,800 
tons of the 5,000 tons of sugar ordered from Peru. Domestic cigarette 
prices increased to the point where better brands were priced higher than 
some imported cigarettes. The price of meat and petroleum products also 
increased. On the other hand, tires are off the nation's ration list and 
the Central Bank has announced that it intends to permit the importation 
of adequate automobile parts in 1954. 


The concession granted European interests (H.A.R., VI: 11) for the 
investment of approximately $38 million in an immigration and colonization 
scheme has been cancelled by the government. The Paraguayans charge non- 
compliance on the part of the prospective entrepreneur. 


BRAZIL 


President Vargas has again proven himself to be one of the shrewdest 
politicians in Latin America. Having relieved a major political crisis 
in February by dismissing his ministers of war and labor after 82 colonels 
had issued a political manifesto (H.A.R., VII: 2), Vargas sailed through 
somewhat calmer political seas during March. The Brazilian public 
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consequently experienced a slight respite from its newspaper diet of 
official scandals, raging inflation, and unchecked Communist trouble- 


mongering. 


Shortly after Vargas' maneuver in jettisoning his ministers, 
newspapers erupted with rumors that his position had become so weak and 
hopeless that he was about to turn the government over to Vice-President 
Joao Café Filho. Fresh force was given the rumors when Café Filho left 
Rio's pastel-tinted Catete Palace to confer with Vargas in the mountain 
resort of Petrépolis. It was then realized that Vargas' position had 
actually been strengthened, since the new War Minister Zendébio da Costa 
is perhaps the most pro-Vargas of all Brazilian generals. Regarded by 
the public as a homespun but swashbuckling individual, Zendbio da Costa 
was second in command of the 22,500-man expeditionary force which Brazil 
dispatched to the Italian front during World War II. It was likewise 
noted that Hugo Faria, who was named "temporary" successor to 
controversial young Joao Goulart as Labor Minister, is anti-Communist as 
well as reform-minded. It therefore became clear that Vargas had 
survived the crisis and tentative hopes arose that the present regime 
would cease coddling the extreme nationalists and Communists and do 
something concrete to restore his tattered prestige as "the father of 
the poor." It was also predicted that the aging gaucho will do every- 
thing in his power to remain in office until he is scheduled to hand 
over the presidential sash to the victor in the 1955 elections. 
Nevertheless, at month's end some newspapers continued to upbraid Vargas 
for having used Goulart to divide and confuse Brazil's restless masses 
through meaningless social agitation. A weak attempt was being made in 
the national congress to impeach Vargas. 


In a Rio interview on March 29, Zendbio da Costa informed reporters 
that he had fought on the side of the government in all revolutions. He 
added that as War Minister, and as a soldier, he would support the govern- 
ment and democracy in any future emergency. On the subject of Communism 
he was equally forthright: "One of the basic purposes in my life is the 
avowed fight on Communism. I shall continue this struggle without 
quarter..." When questioned with respect to alarmist rumors that the 
congressional elections in 1954 and presidential elections in 1955 might 
never take place, General da Costa replied that he would rather not 
comment on political subjects especially since his preceding statements 
constituted a reply to the question. Concerning appointments in high 
army commands, he confirmed that General Estillac Leal, the former War 
Minister, had been appointed commander of the Central Military Zone, 
which has its headquarters in Sao Paulo. He described Estillac Leal as 
a loyal old soldier, and stated that his appointment to such a 
responsible post was just. 


Grouchy General Estillac Leal, when interviewed by the Rio Grande 
do Sul press on March 29, displayed not the slightest reluctance to 
discuss politics: "It appears that everyone knows how to solve our 
most difficult problems. The programs have been laid out. Now they 
must be implemented. The political parties are not the ones that will 
execute the programs. They are all the same, merely exhibiting different 
labels. Those on the outside want in, while those in power want to stay 
there. With little or no concern for the country's problems nothing 
will be accomplished. The politicians are concerned with personalities 
and not with programs and objectives." 


Former Sao Paulo Governor Ademar de Barros informed the press on 
March 30 that he was confident of victory in the forthcoming Sao Paulo 
elections. The statement was significant since he is known to feel that 
he can win the 1955 presidential elections only if he has first recaptured 
the governorship of S80 PsulaNot noted for his honesty, de Barros is 
regarced by many as a potential public calamity for the country. 


Brazil had one major political scandal during March. This started on 
March 8, when it was reported that an important document had been 
circulating in Rio Grande do Sul.. The document, whose authorship was 
attributed to General Juan Perén, contained serious disclosures 
involving Getilio Vargas. Thousands of copies of the speech were printed 
in Montevideo by Argentine exiles and shipped to Brazil. Its full text 
was released in Rio de Janeiro on March 9. It was alleged to be an 
address which Perén made at the Argentine War College and which had been 
printed by the official Argentine military magazine, a publication of 
restricted circulation. The speech constituted a detailed exposé of the 
fundamental ide2s which have inspired a new Argentine foreign policy, and 
included a report on the work which was performed toward the creation of 
an A.B.C. union. The document purported to describe how Perén conferred 
with Vargas and General Ibdnez of Chile, shortly before the latter two 
became presidents of their respective countries. Perdén stated that 
Vargas was fully in acccrd with his plans at the time, but concluded: 
"When Vargas took the presidential oath he promised me that we would 
meet in Buenos Aires or in Rio, at which time he would sign the treaty 
which I had signed with Ibanez. Later on, President Vargas said the time 
was not propitious for concluding such a treaty, inasmuch as he was faced 


with an unstable situation." 


The Argentine Embassy in Rio, and pro-Vargas circles in general, 
denied the authenticity of the document almost at once. At a conference 
called for foreign newsmen in the Argentine Embassy on March 13, the 
alleged speech was called "totally false and completely lacking basis in 


fact." 


Brazil's contribution to the Caracas conference was characterized 
by a general willingness to cooperate with the United States. Headed by 
scholarly Foreign Minister Vicente Rao, the Brazilian delegation voted 
in favor of the U.S. stand against Communism in the Western Hemisphere. 
In the other debates that took place in the Venezuelan capital, Brazil 
usually took stands that were similar to those of the U.S. However, it 
was also a Brazilian view that the U.S. will not get unanimous support 
from all members of the American states as long as it is unwilling to 
carry out in the Western Hemisphere an undertaking similar to the 
Marshall Plan in Europe, and Vicente Rao proclaimed the necessity for 
accompanying political resolutions with simultaneous measures of an 


economic order. 


Communism continues to be a serious internal menace to Brazil. 
Shortly before the Caracas conference, the Russian Cominform, through its 
official publication For a Lasting Peace, For a People's Democracy, 


published in Bucharest, Romania, called for a violent revolution in 
Brazil. The paper described a revolution as being necessary to eliminate 
U.S. "oppression" and to destroy the government of Getiilio Vargas. To 
achieve the latter purpose, the Cominform called for the "broadest 
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possible anti-feudal front," including workers, peasants, intellectuals, 
small businessmen and even "a section of the big manufacturers and traders 
who also suffer from the U.S. imperialist competition and the Vargas 
economic and financial policy." Emphasizing the desirability of 
revolution, the program declared that "it would be a mistake to think 

that Brazil can be saved from catastrophe... by means...which leave 
untouched the base of the present reactionary system." 


On March 6, in the little mountain city of Conselheiro Pena, Minas 
Gerais, police apprehended one Raimundo Vasco Sidao, a well-known 
Brazilian Communist. Police credited him with having travelled widely 
throughout the country in the preceding months, during which time he had 
distributed enormous quantities of incendiary propaganda. 


Late in March, a regulation was issued by acting Labor Minister Hugo 
Faria to the effect that the Federal Government could interfere in Labor 
union affairs whenever a union has been infiltrated by subversive elements. 
Although the edict caused great concern among many labor leaders, who 
described it as being "undemocratic," the head of the Sao Paulo textile 
and garment industry union told reporters that it was high time that some 
action were taken by the government to halt the infiltration of Communism 


into organized labor. 


Officials of the federal price and supply commission claimed early in 
March that they lack the necessary authority to implement a total price 
freeze throughout the nation as was recommended by President Vargas. The 
officials added, after having studied the problem, that even if the com- 
mission had the legal authority to decree all prices frozen, it would be 
impractical to enforce such a rule in the absence of an accompanying wage 
freeze. President Vargas's recommendation of price freezing also 
encountered stiff opposition in business and legislative circles, where it 
was claimed that his statements had forced up prices on the general 
essumption that they would be frozen at their level at the time of the 
decree. However, the President of the National Women's Council declared 
that housewives would support the president's new price policy. 


The Brazilian Institute of Geography reported in its current annual 
statistics survey that living costs in Brazil had spiraled an average of 
618.2% between 1939 and June of 1953. Food had gone up 743.1%, housing 
684.6%, and clothing 639.9%. 


It was reported in Rio on March 31 that Finance Minister Aranha was 
about to deliver to Vargas the results of the studies and recommendations 
by his ministry on a new minimum wage standard for the country. Aranha's 
findings were said to constitute an analysis of Brazil's economic and 
financial situation, and it was learned that he was going to recommend a 
monthly minimum of 1,800 cruzeiros. The Rio daily Correio da Manha 
reported on March 31 that former Labor Minister Joao Goulart, who favors 
a monthly minimum of 2,400 cruzeiros, was planning to incite the workers 
in Rio and Sao Paulo to stage public demonstrations and giant rallies in 
protest against the 1,800-cruzeiro minimum wage to be proposed by Aranha. 
However, earlier reports from Porto Alegre indicated that Joao Goulart had 
returned to Sao Borja, Rio Grande do Sul, on March 15. 
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Brazil maintained its industrialization march during the month. It is 
thought that the continuing expansion of ACESITA (Companhia de A¢os 
Especiais Itabira) will eventually make thet alloy-steel plant an important 
center of fine steel production. Installation of the country's truck, 
tractor, and automobile industry is also being coordinated. The 2l-inch 
cyclotron built in the U.S. for the National Research Council of Brazil 
has arrived in Rio de Janeiro, and is being set up in the resort city of 
Niteréi. The national department for the production of minerals also in- 
stalled a research base in the city of Vitéria. The center will study and 
analyze monazitic sand deposits (which contain radioactive thorium) 
located on the beaches of the states of Bafa and Espirito Santo. Work 
also continued on the new steel mill which is being built in Vitéria. 
Brazil's leading ore port, Vitéria is known as the "Vestpocket Rio" because 
of its excellent harbor and diminutive sugar loaf. It is also the center 
of a slowly-awakening area that has attracted some industry in recent 


years. 


Sao Paulo was the recipient of the largest electric generator ever 
sent to Latin America. Built in the U.S. by the General Electric Company 
it is being installed in the Piratininga power station (H.A.R., VII: 2). 
A similar generator is under construction in the U.S. for shipment this 
year. A loan of $18.79 million was also made by the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development to the Brazilian Traction Light and Power 
Company. The money will be used to help finance the construction of a 
thermal electric power plant at Piratininga. 


President Vargas is pushing the organization of Enérgobras, a 
national power control board, which will be to Brazil's hydroelectric 
resources what Petrobras represents to its oil. The prospect is not 
entirely encouraging to observers familiar with Brazil's continuing oil 
dilemma. 


Brazil's national petroleum fleet had a net operating profit in 1953 
of about $5 million on Brazilian shipments, and earned almost $9 million in 
freight on shipments carried for other countries. The tanker fleet con- 
sists of 22 vessels, but only one additional ship is presently under order 
in Great Britain. 


Construction of the second stage of the Paulo Afonso power project was 
initiated during the manth. The first stage is in its final phase of 
construction, and two 60,000-kilowatt generators will begin to supply 
power to the cities of Recife and Sao Salvador within the next three 
months, Broad plans have been prepared for industrialization of the 
region, which has various mineral and vegetal riches. Almost all cities 
in Brazil's Northeast fall within the supply perimeter of the Paulo 
Afonso project, and the Brazilian press has recently published claims that 
one of the best-integrated railroad systems in the country is slowly being 
built there. However, the region of the Paulo Afonso Falls is still wild 
and undeveloped, and few immigrants have as yet moved into the Sao 
Francisco Valley. 


Dollar loss to Brazil as a result of the frost damage to coffee 
plantations has been estimated at $174 million. It is also thought that 
the probable loss in exportable production in 1954 will be approximately 
$308 million, making a total ioss of $482 million. 
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Two-way trade between Brazil and the U.S. for 1953 exceeded $1.1 
billion. 


Brazil hopes to achieve a wheat harvest of one million tons in 1954. 
This would represent a 22% increase over 1953's figure of 821,877 tons. 
The country consumes 1.€ million tons annually, however, and March 
witnessed a severe shortage of wheat flour in the Sao Paulo area. The 
state of Sao Paulo is pushing a soil conservation program. The question 
of bagging appears to be nearing a solution, as jute growing is now a 
flourishing activity in the Amazon Valley. The new sacking plant at 
Vitéria has a supposed production capecity of 2.5 million bags a year, 
and Japanese farmers in the Amazon are already producing enough jute and 
white pepper to make Brazil self-sufficient in those items. 


The King Ranch of Texas, largest cattle empire in the world, is 
expanding its operations in Brazil. Recently it shipped 372 heat of 
Santa Gertrudis cattle to stock a range some 300 miles northwest of Sao 


Paulo. 


Prospects for the cotton crop in the northeast sertao improved with 
heavy rains in the states of Pernambuco and Parafba, and light rains in 
southern Ceard. Little rain fell in Rio Grande do Norte, however. 


Brazil exported 20.6 million pounds of wool during the first 11 
months of 1953. The largest importer was Japan, which took more than 15 
million pounds. Brazil expects to ship 50,000 tons of sugar to Japan 
during the month of April. 


The Brazilian Government has authorized $6 million in foreign ex- 
change for the purchase of grapes, apples, peaches and pears from 
Argentina. However, the production of such fruits has been sharply 
boosted in the temperate zone of Brazil during the past 20 years. Since 
1945, the plateau formed by the Itatiaia range has become an additional 
source of cool climate fruit for the Rio and Sao Paulo population centers, 
and it is felt that fruit imports from Argentina will eventually dwindle. 
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José Bettencourt Machado. MACHADO OF BRAZIL. The Life and Times of 
Machado de Assis. New York. Bramerica. 1953. Pp. 2h6. 


The author of this biography is appaulista who went to Portugal as a 
boy with his parents, and then, after working for some years in the 
4zores, made his home in the United States in 1939. He is now assistant 
director of the Brazilian Trade Bureau in New York. He has acquired a 
real mastery of the English language, and his plan is to write in English 
biographies of some of the great figures of Brazil. After thisstudy of 
Machado de Assis, he intends to produce monographs about Euclydes da 
Cunha, Maud and Santos Dumont. This biography of Machado de Assis is 
well written and interesting. Machado de Assis wrote in‘such a misty 
style himself that it is difficult to describe him in graphic terms, but 
José Bettencourt Machado has succeeded in doing just that. 


